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JOHN LIESENFELD 
Nov. 10, 1953 
Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear President Becker: 


November 26, 1953 marked my seventeenth anniversary in the life insurance busi- 
ness. With the exception of the past month with the Franklin Life, all the time 
has been spent with one of the nation’s major companies. Starting as an agent, I 
was successively promoted to Assistant Manager, General Assistant Manager, and 
Manager in one of Texas’ largest cities. 


Early this year I was offered another transfer—out of Texas. Having developed a 
love for Texas and its wonderful people I resigned my position. 


At age 42, with a wife and four children, I wanted to be certain that I made no 
mistake in my next connection. As this was the biggest decision my family or I 
have ever had to make, I decided to take at least 90 days to expose myself to as 
many companies as possible, and then select. I thought that my main consideration 
should be along these lines. The company I selected should offer: (1) The best 
opportunity for financial success, In other words the company which recognizes 
the sales department as the most vital department, and coordinates all else to keep 
it such...an everyday reality. (2) Personal friendly leadership and association 
on a plane that stimulates human dignity and enthusiastic endeavor. A relationship 
whereby a man feels happy and proud to be a member of the family—not just an- 
other number. (3) A reputation of outstanding public service. (4) Products that 
people desire because they recognize a need for them, and want them. (5) Modern 
merchandise and merchandising methods superior to those generally found in the 
industry. (6) Progressive and promotional advertising for the public, the salesman 
and the company. (7) Stability and a long-standing record of sound investments, 
methods and operation. (8) Advantages of experience. The company should have 
been in business fifty years or more. 

With this yardstick as a guide I had offers from at least thirty-five companies. 
While many were attractive, I know that my selection of the Franklin fulfilled 
every qualification to an outstanding degree. I just don’t know how anyone can 
help being happy and successful with the company so justly called the friendly 
Franklin. 

Cordially, 


John Liesenfeld 
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CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS$ 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over a Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Insurance Teachers 
Elect Ackerman at 


Washington Muster 


| Research Gets Big Eyes; 
Industry Chided for Hiding 
Keys to Statistical Data 
By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 
' WASHINGTON—Research activities 
got an unprecedentedly big play 
at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Assn. of University Teachers 
of Insurance here this week. All 
of Tuesday after- 
noon was devoted 
to the presentation 
and discussion of 











three papers on 
insurance. re- 
search. 


In the past, the 
association had 
pretty much con- 
fined its programs 
to teaching and 
matters of current 
insurance signifi- 
cance. Many of 
those on hand considered that the em- 
phasis on research this week indicates 
ja trend in the association toward more 
‘attention to reviewing what various 
universities are doing to delve into the 
operations of the insurance system. 

John S. Bickley, Ohio State univer- 
sity, made a plea for a more coopera- 
itive attitude on the part of companies 
and associations toward graduate stu- 
dents working on doctoral dissertations 
jand faculty members engaged in re- 
‘search projects. In some quarters there 
have been outright refusals to give re- 
searchers access to basic data. 
| Mr. Bickley told of an exceptionally 
iwell qualified graduate student who 
‘Sought to study the determinants in 





L. J. Ackerman 








OFFICERS ELECTED 
President—Laurence J. Acker- 
man, University of Connecticut. 
Vice-President—Hampton H. Ir- 
win, Wayne University, Detroit. 
Secretary-treasurer—William T. 
Beadles, Illinois Wesleyan. 
| Member of executive committee 
—Davis W. Gregg, American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. 


on 





automobile liability insurance but was 
tefused access to any records when it 
became known that the student might 
conceivably make some criticisms of 
|the system. Companies and bureaus re- 
fused to cooperate. 

“How can academic people examine 
the economic justification for a partic- 
War type of contract or whether the 
\0st is proper, unless they have factual 
jnformation?” Mr. Bickley asked. 
“How can they study the desirability 
ofa plan if they have no access to how 
the system has been operating?” 

Mr. Bickley told of a student inter- 
sted in studying the benefits paid by 
ilarge A&H insurer in an attempt to 
fnd out to what extent the benefits 


Maid satisfied the needs of those who 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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Insurers Offer Full 
Pay, Service Contract 
on Big Group Plan 


The signing early last month by 
John Hancock, Continental Assurance 
and New York Life of group contracts 
with the largest meat packing concerns 
covering full-service hospitalization 
for union members has put the group 
writing A. & H. companies into com- 
petition with Blue Cross on the basis 
of offering benefits under the Blue 
Cross mode of operation. 

John Hancock writes the plan for 
Armour, Continental covers Cudahy 
and New York Life is on Wilson & Co. 
The Swift and Oscar Mayer plans are 
underwritten by Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield through their national agencies, 
Health Service, Inc., and Medical In- 
demnity. The plans evidently establish 
a pattern for the meat industry. Bene- 
fits include 70 days of semi-private 
room hospitalization, full cost of ex- 
tras, 300 surgical, $5,000 polio, and in 
hospital medical paying $10 for the 
first visit by the doctor and $3 for the 
next 69. 


The cost has been publicized as 
amounting to 4% cents per man hour, 
but it is difficult to say whether this 
would be correct since the unions ne- 
gotiated on the basis of benefits rather 
than costs. 

A similar plan has been written by 
Prudential to cover the rubber work- 
ers of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. It 
extends to salaried and other workers 
not included in the union. The Pruden- 
tial plan covers 120 days of hospitaliza- 
tion in a semi-private room plus all 
extras, and includes a $250 surgical 
benefit up to 120 days. A special al- 
lowance of $70 is given employes only 
for out-patient, X-ray and diagnostic 
services, and temporary disability cov- 
erage, where elected, is $35 a week for 
males and $25 for females up to 26 
weeks. Maternity benefits are limited 
to six weeks and to a total of 26 weeks 
during any one year. 


If these plans actually presage a 
trend in the group A. & H. business, 
there will have to be some back-track- 
ing and realignment of philosophy. 
Companies up to now have been care- 
ful to put limits on hospital rooms on a 
per day basis, and to provide either a 
schedule or an overall limit on extras. 
The Blue Cross plan has always been 
full cost on a service basis and these 
two items—full payment and provision 
for service instead of cash benefit— 
have been the chief distinguishing 
characteristics between Blue Cross and 
private insurers. However, unions have 
come into the picture and in their ne- 
gotiations are demanding a full serv- 
ice contract. The insurers have no al- 
ternative but to bid on this type of 
contract, offering the same deal as 
Blue Cross, if they expect even to have 
a chance at the business. 

It is understood that some contracts 
of private insurers have been in effect 
on the service basis for as long as two 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 





TO “AID” SELECTORS 


N.Y.C. Association 
Begins Drive to Get 
NALU Headquarters 


NEW YORK—Harold. Sloane, Con- 
tinental Assurance, president of New 
York City Life Underwriters Assn., has 
appointed a special committee “to 
assist the committee on headquarters 
location of National Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters by pointing out the bene- 
fits that would accrue to NALU and 
its 56,000 members by remaining in 
the New York City area, which has 
been its location for over half a cen- 
tury.” 

The committee includes E. J. Allen, 
John Hancock, chairman; Harry K. 
Gutmann, Mutual Life; Andrew F. 
Kinbacher, New England Mutual, and 
Harold W. Baird, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, national committeeman of the 
city association. 

Naming of the committee resulted 
from a resolution passed in November 
expressing the New York City associ- 
ation’s “sincere hope’ NALU head- 
quarters will remain in the New York 
City area, and directing the appoint- 
ment of a special committee. 

The resolution cited the area’s ac- 
cessibility to Albany and Washington, 
to the Institute of Life Insurance, Life 
Insurance Assn. of America, Life Of- 
fice Management and LIAMA, many 
home offices in the area and in the 
east, “with attendant valuable services 
and facilities,” and its nearness to the 
“largest individual local” association, 
which with other associations in New 
York state and adjoining New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania “com- 
prises over 20% of NALU’s total mem- 
bership. 





Cal. Department Holds 
Up Merger of Sterling 
With Constitution Life 


Commissioner Maloney of California 
has declined to approve the merger of 
Constitution Life of Los Angeles with 
Sterling of Chicago on the grounds 
that there is a violation of the insur- 
ance code. 

Maloney is basing his position on a 
district court decision which halted the 
original plan of merging Industrial In- 
demnity Exchange with Industrial In- 
demnity, a stock company organized to 
take over the reciprocal. The position 
of John MacArthur with both Consti- 
tution and Sterling is said to set up a 
similar condition. Mr. MacArthur and 
his associates control both companies 
in a manner the department says rais- 
es doubts as to the effect on policy- 
holders and other stockholders. 

Last year at this time Mr. MacAr- 
thur, who has a controlling interest in 
Constitution, attempted to merge it 
with his principal company, Bankers 
Life & Casualty, and this was called to 
a halt by a minority stockholder who 
got legal proceedings under way. Mr. 
MacArthur, who at that time was look- 
ing to add some life insurance busi- 
ness to Bankers Life & Casualty, then 
made a deal with Sterling, trading 
some life business for A&H, and then 
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‘53 Life Sales Best 
Ever, $39.7 Billion 
Total Is 15% Gain 


90 Million Policyholders 
Have Record $304 Billion 
Insurance in Force 


New life insurance sales in 1953 are 
estimated at a record $39.7 billion by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This is 
a gain of 15% over the 1952 total, also 
a record. 

The nation’s policyholders now num- 
ber 90 million and have $304.4 billion 
of life insurance in force, an increase 
of $28 billion. Although the largest in- 
crease in life insurance in ferce in any 
year, the aggregate amount still rep- 
resents a much smaller ratio to total 
personal income of the nation than ex- 
isted 15 to 20 years ago. If American 
families had as much income replace- 
ment through life insurance as they 
did 20 years ago, aggregate life insur- 
ance ownership would be nearly twice 
as large today. 

The year just closed saw greater 
gains in all types of protection, ordi- 
nary, group and industrial. Ordinary 
showed the greatest increase, with 
group having the largest percentage 
rise, more than one-fourth greater 
than the year before. 

Benefit payments of life companies 
in 1953 reached an estimated $4,485,- 
000,000, some $340 million more than 
in 1952. Death benefits are estimated 
at $1,975,000,000, the largest total ever 
and $140 million over the 1952 amount. 
The death rate among policyholders 
was relatively unchanged from the 
year before, the death benefit rise pri- 
marily being due to a greater amount 
of life insurance in force. 

Payments to living policyholders 
rose from $200 million to $2,510,000,- 
000, accounting for 56% of total pay- 
ments. 

Premiums for life insurance and an- 
nuities are estimated at $8,945,000,000, 
a gain of $625 million. More life insur- 
ance was owned at the end of the year, 
per dollar of premium, than was own- 
ed 10 to 15 years ago. This largely was 
a reflection of the recent great increas- 
es in group life and the widening use 
of term protection for temporary needs 
in conjunction with permanent plans. 
While premiums for life insurance 
have increased about 100% in the past 
10 years, total life insurance outstand- 
ing has risen about 120%. 

Total policy reserves are estimated 
to have increased $4.4 billion to an ag- 
gregate of $67 billion. Total assets of 
all life companies were estimated to 
be $78.6 billion, an increase of $5,225,- 
000,000. 

The death rate among life policy- 
holders is expected to be little changed 
from last year’s 6.4 per one thousand. 
This compares with 7.5 in 1943 and 
about 10 in 1913. 





about six months later he purchased 
the Sterling from Louis Breskin. About 
two months ago he instituted the plan 
to merge Constitution and Sterling. 
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CURE FOR ONE MAY POISON ANOTHER 





Teachers Warned Against Industry-Wide 
Solutions in Management Research Field 


WASHINGTON—The kind of man- 
agement planning and research that 
will do the most lasting good is that 
sponsored by the company itself, tai- 
lor-made to its own needs, Frank Lang, 
research department manager of the 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
declared at the annual meeting of the 
American Assn. of University Teachers 
of Insurance. 

“Tf there were any over-all solution 
to management problems, no competi- 
tion would exist in the business,” he 
said. “What may be advisable for one 
company may be unwise for another 
organization. Only by careful study of 
each individual company can manage- 
ment be assured that it will receive 
the full benefit of scientific manage- 
ment.” 

+ e e 

Management planning is a staff 
function and therefore only highly 
trained men who are directly responsi- 
ble to top management should be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of eval- 
uating problems and conditions and 
blue-printing plans for future action, 
said Mr. Lang. 

“Such persons must have a good 
background of scientific procedures as 
well as a thorough understanding of 
practical problems,” he said. “They 
must be able to preserve a certain ob- 
jectivity which will prevent them from 
focusing all their attention on any one 
of the components of the operation, and 
thereby overlooking other factors 
which contribute greatly to the final 
outcome.” 

Mr. Lang said it is important to dif- 
ferentiate broad management planning 
from detailed systems or methods work. 
The set-up of procedures, flow of 
work, forms control and similar studies 
is only one small aspect of this plan- 
ning and must be subordinated to 
broader considerations, he warned. 

“The creation of a centralized plan- 
ning and research activity under one 
head has usually proven the most ef- 
fective approach,” he said. “Some com- 
panies have set up committees, others 
have distributed this work among vari- 
ous of their officers, only to find that 
they end up with a large number of de- 
tail men but without a well-trained 
technician who can coordinate the en- 
tire program.” 

Mr. Lang posed the question, What 
will be future of scientific manage- 
ment tools as applied to fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies? “In which 
direction is management philosophy 
going?” he asked. He outlined the pic- 
ture in the fire-casualty field as fol- 
lows: 

1. So far, relatively few companies 
have set up a full-time staff research 
function to investigate the types of 
management problems but the com- 
panies that have done so have gone 
all-out in its promotion. Apparently, 
company management believes either 
completely in the application of scien- 
tific management or prefers to con- 
tinue established procedures. 

2. The number of companies em- 
ploying scientific procedures is in- 
creasing with amazing rapidity. In a 
recent survey among 30 of the 60 larg- 
est multiple line insurance groups, 15 
companies indicated they had a separ- 
ate full-time staff unit for planning 


and control, most of which were estab- 
lished only recently. Sixteen of the 30 
companies indicated they had prepared 
organization charts or manuals and 
many of these were started only in the 
last few years. 

Seven companies said they had set 
up plans to be used when changes are 
possible and a number would like to 
establish them provided they could ob- 
tain trained personnel to undertake 
the job. Seventeen companies indicated 
they have written up descriptions of 
major departments and committee 
functions, and a number indicated they 
are now working on such job descrip- 
tions. 

“You may be interested to know that 
there are still two companies [of the 
30] that feel ‘that it is contrary to gen- 
eral policy to have formalized respon- 
sibility in lines of authority’ but this 
point of view is definitely disappear- 
ing,” Mr. Lang observed. 

3. There is a rapidly increasing 
number of technical developments 
which will inevitably influence the in- 
surance business and accelerate the 
need for more staff planning in re- 
search. One of these—the electronic of- 
fice machine—will eventually revolu- 
tionize established methods in the re- 
cording and processing of business, Mr. 
Lang predicted. 

Discussing the electronic machines, 
Mr. Lang said it is difficult to conceive 
of all the possible applications. In fact, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 





Equitable Society Has 
New Catastrophe Cover 


A new major medical expense policy 
with broad and extensive coverage is 
being issued by Equitable Society. It 
replaces the in-hospital major expense 
policy with which Equitable pioneered 
in the field of individual and family 
medical disaster or catastrophe insur- 
ance 2% years ago. 

The new policy is a simplified pro- 
gram directly available to individuals 
and families. On an individual basis, 
single persons through age 60 are 
eligible; and under a family policy, 
husband and wife through age 60 are 
eligible and children from birth to age 
18 will be included. 

The plan has a deductible of $500 
and a $7,500 benefit limit with respect 
to any one accident or sickness, ap- 
plicable separately to each member of 
the family. The new plan covers 
charges for at-home as well as in- 
hospital care. The plan has a coinsur- 
ance provision which requires insured 
to pay 25% of the expenses in excess of 
the deductible of $500. 





Keep Ind. Complaints Secret 


Files on complaints of policyholders 
about non-payment of claims may be 
kept secret by the Indiana depart- 
ment, according to a ruling by Atty. 
Gen. Steers. He said the 1953 Hughes 
anti-secrecy law does not apply to 
these records. He issued the opinion on 
a request from Commissioner Wells. 





Fidelity Mutual Scale Same 


Fidelity Mutual Life will continue 
its 1953 dividend scale in 1954. This 
will involve a total of dividend pay- 
ments exceeding by about 9% the 
corresponding apportionments in 1953. 
The increase is due primarily to an 


expected increase of about 7% in in- 
surance in force. 

The interest rate allowed under set- 
tlement options will continue at 2.75% 
or the guaranteed rate, whichever is 
higher. Dividend accumulations will 
receive 3% or the guaranteed rate, 
whichever is higher. 


Metropolitan Names 


Timmermann and 
Shepard 2nd V.P.’'s 


Dr. William P. Shepard and John 
C. Timmermann have been appointed 
2nd vice-presidents of Metropolitan 
Life. Dr. Shepard will be in charge of 
the health and welfare division, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, re- 
tiring. Mr. Timmermann’s responsi- 
bilities will embrace industrial opera- 
tions. 

Other appointments include George 
R. Berry, Joseph F. Flood, and Ear] R. 
Trangmar to 3rd vice-presidents; Ho- 
ward Thiel and William S. York asso- 
ciate controllers, Christian H. Bonnin 
associate general counsel; Dr. William 
J. McConnell associate medical direc- 
tor; John A. Foran, Robert S. Kieffer, 
John E. Lowther, and Walter J. 
Rhodes, Jr., assistant vice-presidents; 
Arthur H. Flachsenhaar assistant con- 
troller; Arthur L. Hurst, Charles H. 
Jagow, and William F. Leahy assist- 
ant general counsel, and Dr. James G. 
Forgerson assistant medical director. 

Dr. Armstrong, 37 years with the 
company, joined Metropolitan as ex- 
ecutive director of the Framingham 
tuberculosis and public health dem- 








J. ©. Timmermann 


Dr. D. B. Armstrong 


onstration in 1916. He held various 
titles until becoming 2nd vice-presi- 
dent in 1944. He has served promi- 
nently on a great number of state and 
national health committees. 

A major aspect of the activities 
which Dr. Armstrong has directed has 
been development of Metropolitan’s 
well-known booklets on health and 
welfare for policyholders and the gen- 
eral public. 

Dr. Shepard, who has been presi- 
dent of American Public Health Assn., 
was appointed assistant secretary and 
welfare director in Metropolitan’s Pa- 
cific Coast office in 1926 and in 1944 
was named 3rd vice-president, going 
to the home office in 1953. 

Mr. Timmermann started with Met- 
ropolitan in 1922 and went to Ottawa 
when the company’s Canadian head 
office was established there. He re- 
turned to the home office in 1926 and 
in 1937 became manager of the month- 
ly premium division. In 1943 he be- 
came assistant secretary, in 1944 assis- 
tant vice-president, and in 1947 vice- 
president. 

Mr. Flood, with the company since 
1925, in 1934 became manager of the 
field auditing division. He was made 
an assistant vice-president in 1951. 

Mr. Trangmar joined Metropolitan 
in 1930 as director of the group sales 
and marketing service and susequent- 
ly became director of advertising re- 
search and administrative assistant in 
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John S. Thompson 
Closes Colortul 


Insurance Career 


The close of 1953 brought an end tj 
one of the most illustrious life insur 
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John S$. Thompson 


president of Actuarial Society 
America in 1932-34 and for seve 
years was secretary of the Americ 
section of the Committee for Interna 
tional Actuarial Congresses. He 
came vice-president of the council j 
1934 and attended the 10th congress i 
Rome as a special representative 0 
the U.S. government. He also wa 
president of the Insurance Institute o 
America in 1940-41. 

Starting in the business with th 
Mutual Life actuarial department ji 
1905, Mr. Thompson later rose to as 
sociate actuary and in 1926 went with controve 
Mutual Benefit as mathematician, be! make a 
came a vice-president in 1927 ang vancem< 
president in 1946. He is a fellow of In/ ident se 
stitute of Actuaries of Great Britai | most dr. 
Faculty of Actuaries of Scotland, Cas tory, Mi 
ualty Actuarial Society and Society o meeting 
Actuaries. | tuaed to 

Mr. Thompson now plans to spen the floc 
his winters in Florida regularly, and ieittes } 
will go there in a few weeks. He will J ‘ Mu 
make his summer home at Martha's 2” ” 
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Vineyard, Mass. i . 
Two of Mr. Thompson’s sons are in opens 
the business, John, Jr., being assist, ** ViC€ 
ant actuary with New York Life, and *ked f 
David an actuarial assistant with Met. 224 mc 
ropolitan Life. ' election 
At th 
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Son Succeeds Schmid i 


‘Manufacturers Life has appointed was dro’ 
Richard W. Schmid manager of its to Clevé 
Detroit uptown branch. Formerly he woul 
agency assistant in the branch, he suc- The p 
ceeds his father, R. F. Schmid, whg Washin 
is retiring after 22 years as manager earn 
and will continue in a consultant cap- home fe: 
acity. | to reope 

R. F. Schmid, who until his retire- Clevelar 
ment was senior manager in the com- and still 
pany’s United States division, joined) the exec 
Manufacturers at Detroit in 1922, and cently ir 
in 1931 became manager of the UP- ing the | 
town branch. i 
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E.D. Badgley Is Promoted | anmitt, 
Eugene D. Badgley has been ap- to expre 
pointed director of the special services tion com 


division of Equitable Society. He suc- 
ceeds Gordon K. Smith who has been 
advanced to secretary. 

Mr. Badgley joined Equitable in 1932 
and served at Buffalo and Nashville 
before going to the home office in 1936. 
In 1948 he was named consultant to 
the newly established agency special 
services division, becoming assistant 
director in 1951 and associate director 
in 1952. He is an army veteran. 
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field management. In 1937 he assisted 
in the organization of Institute of Life 
Insurance and has had a large part in 
creation of the cooperative fund for 
underwriter training through which 
the American College is largely main- 
tained. He is a member of the exa- 
mination board of the college. 
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an end tq If anyone has the feeling that 1953 
life insur] was quite a lively year for insurance 
reers. Johy news, a glance through the back is- 
OmMmpsSsonl sues of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
t of Mu, will abundantly confirm this impres- 
nefit Lif sion. 

46 until 4 National Assn. of Life Underwriters 
> when hé was in the news in an important way 
€ vice toa far greater extent then usual. Sev- 
n, has rej eral matters were major items of con- 
troversy, such as the candidacy of 
1ompson ij John D. Marsh for the NALU presi- 
ally wel) dency; the location of the proposed 
in actuary VALU headquarters building; the pro- 





’s, both i jected employment of Donald Dawon, 
intry a formerly of the Reconstruction Finance 

He Wai Corp., as managing director following 
ociety ine resignation of B. N. Woodson to 
p Bev become president of American Gener- 
: ar a al Life of Houston; the right of a state 
. He association to permit companies to 
council & become members; and the appointment 
ongress i of anew managing director, Past Pres- 
ntative o ident Lester O. Schriver. 


also wa ° ° ° 

astitute of The fact that Mr. Marsh and his as- 
sociates in his general agency of Lin- 
coln National Life at Washington sell 
securities incidental to their estate 
aS} planning activities aroused enough 
went witl controversy within NALU ranks to 
ician, be! make a bitter factional fight on his ad- 
1927 ang vancement from vice-president to pres- 


with th 
rtment i 
ose to as 


ow of In: igent seem inevitable. In one of the 
. a most dramatic moments in NALU his- 


: tory, Mr. Marsh, at the national council 
Society Of meeting in Cleveland in August, re- 
— fused to let himself be nominated from 
arly oon the floor after the nominating com- 
' He will mittee had chosen Robert C. Gilmore, 
‘Martha's Jr., Mutual Benefit Life, Bridgeport, 
/Conn., who had been secretary and 
normally would have been nominated 
1g assist, for vice-president. Instead, Mr. Marsh 
Life cal asked for the privilege of the floor 
vith Met. 224 moved to make Mr. Gilmore’s 
election unanimous. 
| At the same convention, the selec- 
| tion committee’s choice of Donald 
' Dawson as managing director ran into 
‘such heavy opposition that his name 
appointed was dropped even though he had gone 
sar of its to Cleveland on the assumption that 
Formerly he would get the appointment. 
nae “a The plan for purchase of a site in 
a Mt Washington, D.C., for NALU’s new 
tant cap- home fell through and this led the way 
| to reopening the entire matter at the 
is retire- Cleveland convention. It is still open 
the com- and still a matter of controversy. When 
n, Joined the executive committee of NALU re- 
1922, and cently indicated a preference for keep- 
the UP" ing the headquarters in the New York 
'metropolitan area opposition was ex- 
| pressed on the ground that because of 
ted | its predominantly eastern make-up the 
| committee should not have attempted 
9een ap- to express its sentiments to the loca- 


ms are in 


| services tion committee. 
He suc- 
has been >. 9 


; | NALU also was very much in the 
e in 1932 news in 1953 in connection with the 
Nechvi New York State Assn. of Life Under- 
Poet ‘ writers proposal to bring in New York 
7 special domiciled life companies as dues-pay- 
assistant 2g but non-voting members to permit 

director the companies to pay a_ substantial 
‘an. share of the state association’s activ- 
ities on behalf of the entire industry 
- assisted) and policyholders generally. 

e of Life) Some of the local associations, not- 
2 part inj ably Chicago, objected strongly to in- 
fund for| clusion of companies as members and 
1 whichjin June, after the New York state as- 
ly main-j sociation had voted to implement its 
he exa-j COmpany-member plan the NALU ex- 
ecutive committee forbade the state 











1953 a Lively Year for Life Insurance 
News, a Look at Back Issues Shows 


unit to go ahead with its plan until the 
trustees had a chance to look it over 
at the Cleveland meeting. 

The trustees turned the plan down 
but later President Gilmore appointed 
a committee of three to confer with 
the New York association and work out 
a plan that would be acceptable to all. 
Now pending is a plan to have the 
companies contribute as “industry as- 
sociates,” a designation which an in- 
formal vote of the trustees has indi- 
cated to be acceptable. In the mean- 
time, the New York companies have 
begun to contribute to the state associ- 
ation on a temporary basis pending an- | 
ticipated favorable action by the NALU | 
board of trustees at the mid-year meet- | 
ing in March. 

Section 213, the New York insurance | 
law’s expense limitation statute, was 
of course in the spotlight during the 
1953 legislative session. Amendments | 
that were finally adopted were far | 
from satisfactory to either the com- 
panies or the agents. However, some | 
relief was provided as respects com- | 
missions and the New York state as- 
sociation went along with the measure 
on the basis that the department was 
leaving the door open for further lib- 
eralizations. The department made it 
clear that no more than a “modest” 
increase would be permitted unless 
convincing figures were brought for- 
ward to prove an actual need of higher 
rates. This is quite an ambitious pro- 
ject and it will not be possible to have 
the data ready in time for the 1954 
legislative session. 

e e * 

During the 1953 session the CIO in- 
dustrial agents union sought by court 
action and legislation to get section 213 
and section 213a set aside as respects 
any commission arrangements entered 
into through collective bargaining 
agreements. None of these attempts got 
anywhere. 

During the summer a New York in- 
surance department investigation 
dragged out into the light of day some 
practices in connection with insurance 
written through the union welfare 
funds. Investigation showed that cer- 
tain “captive” unions under the thumbs 
of labor bosses were being milked by 
them through the collecting of higher 
than normal commission rates and the 
charging of excessive fees for man- 
agement of the insurance operations. 
Hearings held in December here aired 
still more of this evidence and all in- 
dications are that a strong corrective 
legislation program will be demanded 
at the 1954 legislative session. 

A congressional committee attempted 
to get into the welfare investigation 
act and held hearings in Detroit in 
November. 

Through the year there has been 
mounting interest in what the federal 
government was going to do about 
health insurance. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has shown itself to be far 
more mindful than its predecessor of 
the job that private insurance plans are 
doing but at the same time there has 
been no disposition to consider that the 
job is being so adequately handled by 
private insurers that the government 
can forget the matter. The house com- 
mittee headed by Wolverton of New 
Jersey held hearings at which insur- 
ance representatives made a notably 
fine showing. As things developed, the 
committee’s main interest seemed to 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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Horizon 





Nineteen hundred fifty-three has been a prophetic 
year for the Great Southern. 


It was the first full year in our own new home— 
the year a new “Captain” was given the helm—the 
year more aggressive operating policies came into 
being —the year we set an all time Company record 
for a single month’s production—the year we fully 
realized our unlimited potential of productive 
capacity. 


It was a year that imbued our Great Southerners, 
in the field and in the home office, with a surge of 
enthusiasm that will carry far beyond the horizon 
of the new year. It is a spirit destined to bring con- 
tinually greater success to the people of the Great 
Southern and those who will elect to share our 
forward-looking ambitions—our determined and 
enthusiastic approach to the future. 
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AFL, CIO Agents’ 
Unions to Develop 
United Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The first in 
a series of meetings to develop AFL- 
CIO unison in the insurance industry 
took place here shortly after both la- 
bor organizations had signed a no- 
raiding pact. Respective motivators are 
AFL Insurance Agents’ International 
Union and CIO Insurance Workers of 
America. 

A joint statement issued by IAIU 
President George L. Russ and IWA 
President Kenneth O’Dell scored the 
“divide-and conquer strategy by the 
companies”, which they said for many 
years has resulted in the companies 
benefiting by several unions repre- 
senting insurance agents. “Thus an 
opportunity has been afforded compa- 
nies to play one union against another, 
particularly at the time of negotia- 
ions...the unorganized insurance a- 
gents of America have suffered be- 
cause of the lack of unionized direc- 
tion in their efforts toward a common 
objective.” 

At this initial meeting it was decided 
to launch a joint action on these mat- 
ers: “Mutual support and assistance 
during collective bargaining negotia- 
tions with Metropolitan Life, Pruden- 
tial, John Hancock, as well as all 
other companies with which the two 
unions have contracts; united action to 
secure passage of amendment to that 
section of the New York law establish- 
ing the amount of money insurance 
companies may spend to acquire and 
service business (Section 213): no 
overlapping of organizational efforts 
on the part of these two unions, who 
recognize that their common objective 
should be directed toward bettering the 
lot of insurance agents, rather than op- 
posing one another.” 

The unions said of Section 213: “This 
law has long been used by insurance 
companies as an alibi for not granting 
wage increases which agents deserve 
and are entitled to.” 


Laffitte Goes With K. C. Life 


Kansas City Life has appointed Da- 
vid S. Laffitte re- 
gional agency su- 
pervisor at Birm- 
ingham, Ala. He 
will assist E. E. 
Chappell, assistant 
superintendent of 
agencies. 
Formerly Ala- 
bama manager for 
Acacia Mutual 
Life, Mr. Laffitte 
has been in insur- 
ance for nearly 20 
years. He is a past 
president of Birm- 
ingham Life Un- 
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Home office em- 
ployes of Pilot Life 
of North Carolina 
presented to the 
company a portrait 
of its president, O. 
F. Stafford. View- 
ing the portrait are 
Louis C. Stephens, 
Jr., who made the 
presentation on 
behalf of employ- 
es; J. M. Waddell, 
executive vice - 
president, and Mr. 
Stafford. 








Cunningham Replaces 
Cleaves as Home, N. Y. 
Underwriting Chief 


Robert B. Cunningham, underwrit- 
ing secretary of Home Life of New 
York,:-has been made head of the com- 
pany’s underwriting and issue depart- 
ment. He succeeds Marshall Cleaves, 
underwriting vice-president, who has 
had to relinquish his responsibilities as 
department head for reasons of health. 

Mr. Cunningham began his life in- 
surance career in 1937 with Home Life 
and was named underwriting super- 
visor in 1943. In 1948 he was elected 
assistant underwriting secretary and 
in 1950 became underwriting secre- 
tary. He served in the last war and 
is a fellow of Life Office Management 
Assn. 

Mr. Cleaves will take an extended 
period of rest under the company’s 
security benefits program. A veteran 
of almost 25 years with Home Life, he 
served last year as president of Home 
Office Life Underwriters Assn. and is 
a fellow of Life Office Management 
Assn. He was appointed underwriting 
supervisor in 1936, assistant secretary 
in 1940, underwriting secretary in 1941 
and underwriting vice-president in 
1950. 

Daniel G. Stewart has been named 
underwriting supervisor. He joined 
Home Life in 1951 as an actuarial 
trainee. He is an associate of Society 
of Actuaries. 





Franklin Names Two in Va. 


Franklin Life has appointed R. E. 
Miller district manager and Fred 
Sawyer, Jr., director of sales in its 
new headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Miller entered insurance in 1944 
with Acacia Mutual Life. Mr. Sawyer, 
an army air corps veteran, also en- 
tered insurance with Acacia, starting 
in 1946 and advancing to manager for 
Rhode Island. 





e Marking his 20th anniversary as San 
Joaquin Valley general agent of Pa- 
cific Mutual Life is Charlton G. Stand- 
eford, Fresno, Cal. The Standeford of- 
fice led Pacific Mutual’s field organi- 
zation in new production during 1951 
and 1952, and again led toward the 
end of 1953. Mr. Standeford is presi- 
— of the Pacific Mutual Agency 
sn. 
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Baldwin Resigns as 
Head of Security L. & A.; 
Betts Is Successor 


W. Lee Baldwin has resigned as 
president of Security L. & A. of Den- 
ver, because of 
reasons of health. 
He is being suc- 
ceeded by F. Burr 
Betts, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-presi- 
dent and treasur- 
er. 
Mr. Betts joined 


the company in 
1932 and _ succes- 
sively served as 


assistant secretary, 
secretary- 
treasurer and 
vice-president. He served in the last 
war. 

Mr. Baldwin, who is continuing as 
a member of the board and will serve 
the company in a consulting capacity, 
entered insurance as an agent for Re- 
liance Life at Birmingham in 1922. He 
went with Security L. & A. in 1938 
as director of agencies and later that 
year was elected president. 





F. Burr Betts 





Wiggs Joins Paul Revere 


as Dallas General Agent 


Herbert L. Wiggs has been named 
general agent at Dallas for Paul Re- 
vere Life. 

Mr. Wiggs was 
Texas manager for 
Medical Protective 
for 13 years and 
subsequently or- 
ganized and head- 
ed Herbert Wiggs 
& Associates, with 
offices at Dallas 
and Houston. Be- 
fore joining Paul 
Revere he was as- 
sistant manager of 
the North Texas 
branch of Great- 
West Life. 





Herbert L. Wiggs 





To Set Up HIP at Milwaukee 


Advocates of establishment of a 
health insurance plan at Milwaukee 
modeled after that of New York’s HIP 
have gotten together to name a com- 
mittee to sponsor such an activity. 

The Milwaukee plan will be started 
as an experiment. It would provide, 
as in New York, comprehensive medi- 
cal and surgical care, including surgi- 
cal examinations, for a monthly pre- 
mium. A medical center would be used 
and physicians participating would op- 
erate as a group. Subscribers would 
have to join the Blue Cross in addition 
to HIP in order to get hospital benefits. 

There is some controversy about this 
idea in Milwaukee, since the local med- 
ical society already has a plan of its 
own, and there is a Wisconsin plan for 
the remainder of the state. 





@ Raymond P. Hippchen has been 
named district manager at San Anton- 
io for Southwestern Bankers Life. 


———— 
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Provident Mutual 
Has Several Home 
Office Promotions 


Provident Mutual Life has advanced 
Charles E. West from associate actu- 
ary to actuary, C. Sumner Davis from 
director of agency department admin- 
istration to associate manager of agen.’ 
cies, Frederick J. Kiefner from adver. 
tising and publications manager to as. 
sistant manager of agencies, Edwin E, 
Weller from assistant counsel to asso- 
ciate counsel, Dr. Edmund J. Brogan 
to assistant medical director and Wil.) 
liam A. Space to actuarial assistant. 








Eastern Life Holding 
Rally on Shipboard Mr. M 


NEW YORK—Eastern Life will holq Phenom 
its agency convention aboard the S. §,, Proving 
Queen of Bermuda, sailing from New people 
York Jan. 4. The ship will stop at) WiS¢ Wo 
Bermuda and Nassau, returning Jan, Somns 
11. Murray April, director of agencies, compuls 
and Harry Yarin, vice-president and) 
secretary, will head the delegation of! 
26. During the meetings delegates will . 
be told about 1954 advertising plans higher 1 
and several new policy forms to bel retireme 
released soon. Eastern has a paid-for| those = 
of more than $14 million for the year retire at 
and a gain in insurance in force ex. Tetireme 
ceeding $10 million, bringing its year ‘vidual: 





end in-force to $60 million. An im 
‘said, is t 

. 'which dk 

Fete Collins, Dr. Frost of | tirement 
. less hea. 

N. E. Mutual on Retirement pequirin, 


Two notable figures of the business’ those sti 
were honored at a dinner in New erally te 
York by 50 general agents of the New) than the 
England Mutual and top-ranking com-| pave rec 
pany officers. Charles F. Collins, 2nd 
vice-president and agency secretary, ,, 
and Dr. Harold M. Frost, medical di-| Thus, 
rector, are retiring. /Toneous 

At the testimonial dinner, organized 2 Plan w 
by a committee of New England Mu- that und 
tual General Agents Assn. headed by tirement 
William B. Wagner, Cleveland, as’ pensione: 
toastmaster, tributes were paid the! would se 
two men by Board Chairman George) for the ¢ 
Willard Smith, President O. Kelley) t be : 
Anderson, Vice-president George L. 2 %¢ § 
Hunt, and General Agents C. Vernon really _b 
Bowes, Newark, William L. Wads- Mortality 
worth, Buffalo, and Linwood Butter-) pulsory 1 
worth, Atlanta. ‘both acti 

Mr. Collins and Dr. Frost both re-) under the 
ceived framed “Declarations of Inde-- No suc 
pendence” signed by members of the Myers, si 
association. In addition, Mr. Collins y 


was presented with a red _ leather pegs , 
lounge chair, and Dr. Frost with a): 36 
in goverr 


piece of laboratory equipment to aid ees 
in the private practice which he in-| But it wi 
tends to resume. ‘data, he. 
Mr. Collins has been with the com-) made in | 
pany his entire career, starting in| tality aft 
1914 in the agency department. He 
will take a year’s vacation, starting Mr. M3 
this winter in Florida and including} in the ea) 
the west coast, Europe and Africa,, cated per 
and then reside in his home at Port! }, d : er 
Clyde, Me., where his family first set-| 184 Just 
tled in the 1600s. higher m. 
Dr. Frost joined the company in) UWation, t 
1921 and was appointed medical di-} disappear 
rector in 1931. He is chairman of Life] More rec: 
Insurance Medicine, a group which hej make an 
helped to found. He will also return) mortality 
to his native state of Maine, whee) by attain 
he has bought a farm in the town of duratio 
Friendship. He will divide his time|, | °" 
between a limited private medical)" men a 
practice and hunting, fishing and *8¢ 65 as 
camping. | tion rates 
Saas, imum, 45 
e Sophie Lubroth of the Bergen-Eiber 
agency of Mutual Trust Life and Abe}, 
W. Eisen, supervisor of the Hodes 
agency of National Life, have been 
elected to fill vacancies on the board 
of Life Underwriters Assn. of New 
York City. 
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then sligt 
older. 
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WASHINGTON—Analyses of the 
mortality experience under various 
governmental and private pension 
plans indicate quite clearly that in the 
absence of any special circumstances, 
the mortality of retired workers dur- 
ing the first year or two of retirement 
is considerably above the general level 
that might otherwise be expected, but 
thereafter merges in with the general 
level, said Robert J. Myers, chief ac- 
tuary of the social security board, at 
the joint session Monday of the Ameri- 
‘ean Assn. of University Teachers of 
Insurance, American Statistical Assn., 
ig ‘and American Public Health Assn. 
>| Mr. Myers warned, however, that this 
will hold Phenomenon should not be taken as 
the S.§ | proving that retirement tends to cause 
“om New people to die earlier than they other- 

stop at wise would, even though “a priori rea- 
‘ing Jan, soning would Seem to indicate that 
agencies. compulsory retirement would certainly 
jent andi have some deleterious effect on mor- 
sation ott tality for some persons.” ; 
ates will “It seems likely,” he said, “that this 
ng plans! higher mortality in the early years of 
ns to be| retirement arises from the fact that 
paid-for| those in poorer health are more apt to 
the year retire at or shortly after the minimum 
‘orce ex. retirement age, while the healthier in- 
its year dividuals continue at work.” 

An important factor to consider, he 

said, is that those retiring under a plan 

'which does not have a compulsory re- 

yf ‘tirement age generally tend to be the 
‘less healthy lives, whereas in a plan 

nent requiring retirement at a certain age, 
business’ those still in service at that age gen- 
in New /erally tend to be somewhat healthier 
the New| than the normal population, since they 


ing com-) 
lins, 2nd have recently been at work. 


oe “Thus, it would be completely er- 


‘roneous to contrast the mortality under 
rganized 2 plan with compulsory retirement and 
and Mu-| that under a plan with voluntary re- 
‘aded by) tirement if there were considered only 
land, as pensioners,” he said. “The results 
yaid the) would seem to indicate lower mortality 
George’ for the compulsory plan, which would 
oa 7 not be a valid conclusion. It would 
“Vernon Tally be necessary to contrast the 
_ Wads- Mortality of pensioners under the com- 
Butter-/ pulsory retirement plan with that of 
‘both active employes and pensioners 
both re-| under the voluntary retirement plan.” 
of Inde-- No such data were available to Mr. 
s of the Myers, since usually mortality of ac- 
oa tive employes is not so closely studied 
with a 3 that for retired persons, particularly 
t to aid) 2 governmentally administered plans. 
1 he in-} But it will be necessary to obtain such 
idata, he said, if any progress is to be 
he com- made in exploring the subject of mor- 
rting in| tality after retirement. 
rent. He) e e e 
starting) Mr. Myers said a brief investigation 
wee in the early 1940s was made that indi- 
e Port cated persons in the OASI system who 
Sivet oaid had just retired showed about a 15% 
higher mortality than the general pop- 
julation, but this differential virtually 
disappeared in two or three years. 
More recently it has been possible to 
Make an investigation of the over-all 
mortality of retired workers, but only 
by attained age and not as respects 
nis time duration of retirement. This showed 
medical] " men an excess mortality of 36% at 
ing and) *e 65 as compared with the popula- 
tion rates. This excess reaches its max- 
mum, 45%, at age 66. For age 67 it 
Was 28%, at 68, 21%, at 69, 16%, at 
1, 15%, at 71, 11%, at 72, 7%, con- 
tinuing downward until it was one 
boint below the norm for ages 75-79, 
two points below for ages 80-84 and 
_ Slightly above for ages 85 and 
er. 
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The effect of the higher mortality 





, Mortality of Retired Workers Eyed at Teachers’ 
Meet; Early Rate Much Higher but Then Levels 


immediately after retirement is diluted 
at the older ages, as most of the ex- 
perience is among continued lives 
rather than newly retired ones. 

Women follow the same general pat- 
tern, though to a much less marked 
degree. From 10 points below the norm 
at 65 the mortality at age 66 becomes 
7 points above the norm, then drops 
one point below and keeps going down 
to eight points below at age 75-79, then 
moving up to where it is even with 
the norm at ages 90 and older. 

* e a 

Mr. Myers also quoted some figures 
from the railroad retirement board ex- 
perience, saying that it is the only 
large public retirement system for 
which good mortality data are avail- 
able according to duration of retire- 
ment. The same higher mortality was 
observed in the years immediately fol- 
lowing retirement but “there is no con- 
clusive evidence that this higher mor- 
tality is due to the act of retiring, but 
rather it seems probable that the re- 
tirements were to same extent caused 
by ill health which would have pro- 
duced higher mortality anyhow.” 

In the railroad plan and in the civil 
service retirement system, it was 
found that retirements before normal 
retirement age were associated with a 
lower than normal mortality, when re- 
tirement was not due to disability. 
The civil service mortality showed an 
excess mortality for the first few years 
after retirement for those retiring at 
the normal retirement age or up to a 
few years older. 

Discussing Mr. Myers’ paper, Ray 
Peterson of Equitable Society said that 
in the matter of compulsory retirement 
there are a number of questions still 
unanswered, including these: Does a 
known compulsory retirement date 
make planning for an adjustment to 
retirement easier than an unknown 
flexible retirement age? Will the per- 
sons who had difficulty adjusting to 
changes all during life also be about 
the only ones that have difficulty ad- 
justing to retirement, no matter how 
much counselling is done? Will such 
persons have adjustment difficulties 
whether retirement is being a problem 
no matter how it occurs? 

Mr. Peterson seconded Mr. Myers’ 
wish that experience data might be ob- 
tained “that would actually enable us 
to judge the mortality of pensioners 
under a compulsory plan.” 

“It is possible that such data may 
be available in our group life or group 
annuity experience but the pressure of 
many immediate practical problems 
will interfere with the following up of 
such a line of investigation.” 


E. A. Lew, actuary and statistician 
of Metropolitan Life, presented a pa- 
per on life insurance mortality in- 
vestigations of physical impairments. 
He mentioned that these investigations 
have the advantage, on the score of 
accuracy, of being relatively free of 
any distortion arising from failure to 
trace the experience among those with- 
drawing. Considerable evidence, he 
said, has been accumulated to show 
that insured persons who ceased pay- 
ing premiums and thus removed theim- 
selves from the scope of the study are, 
aS a group, not subject to mortality 
higher than average. 

“On the one hand, persons not in 
good health are strongly motivated 
to keep up payment of premiums on 
their insurance,” he pointed out. “On 
the other hand, lives physically im- 


paired at the time of application whose 
condition subsequently improves may 
be able to obtain insurance later at 
lower premium rates and thus with- 
draw from the experience. Thus, we 
may regard the life insurance mor- 
tality experience on physical impair- 
ments as characteristic of persons who, 
by and large, continue to have the 
impairments while insured.” 

The findings of life insurance mor- 
tality investigations, he said, are parti- 
cularly valuable for those impairments 
that fall in the broad region between 
good health and disease as recognized 
by doctors in the practice of medicine, 
for those impairments have not been 
intensively studied in clinical medicine. 


Bernard M. Cohen of the National 
Research Council presented a paper 
written by him and Dr. Maurice Z. 
Cooper of the veterans administration 
on a follow-up study of prisoners of 
war in the second world war. Former 
prisoners of the Japanese showed in 
the first six years of observation a 
mortality rate slightly more than 
double that of the general male popu- 
lation of the same ages. For the first 
two years it was about four times 
as great. For prisoners of the Germans 
the rate was no higher than for the 
general population. 

Tuberculosis and accidents were the 
main factors in the excess mortality 
among former prisoners of the Japa- 
nese. The tuberculosis incidence is 
readily understandable, said Mr. Co- 
hen, but he was at a loss to explain 
the substantially higher accident death 
rate. The authors checked the induc- 
tion data on those who met with acci- 
dental deaths but could find nothing 
that seemed like a clue. 





A centenarian who declined to ac- 
cept the $1,000 face amount of his 
Northwestern Mutual Life policy, pre- 
ferring that it continue in force, is 
shown. With Charles T. Brooker, 
Wichita business man who reached his 
100th year Dec. 31, are left, Henry W. 
Laffer, Northwestern general agent at 
Wichita, and right, William W. Cary, 
secretary of the board of trustees. 








Leuzinger Is Trophy Winner 


The R. G. Leuzinger agency, Colum- 
bus, of Ohio State Life won the presi- 
dent’s trophy in the campaign con- 
ducted by the field force in honor of 
Claris Adams, president. The agency 
wrote 281% of quota to win the trophy 
for the second successive year. Wayne 
Lewis of the Leuzinger agency led all 
individual producers in the campaign. 





Bankers Security Reduces Rates 

Bankers Security Life has new rates 
for ordinary, the premiums for a 
number of policies being reduced. 
There has been no change in the non- 
forfeiture values. 





e Southwest American Life of Hous- 
ton held an open house in its new 
home office there. It is a remodeled 
two-story structure. 
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Production Ideas Panel 
to Highlight Program of 
Mutual Life Meeting 


Officials of the Mutual Life and 
managers of the company’s 100 agency 
offices in the U.S. and Canada will 
meet at a four-day business confer- 
ence in Chandler, Ariz. Jan. 6-9. Di- 
rected by Stanton G. Hale, vice-pres- 
ident for sales, the conference will deal 
with recruiting, agency building plans 
and new business production. 

A feature of the program will be a 
panel discussion with four managers 
whose agencies have increased their 
production by nearly $11 million over 
1952. They are Kay R. Hodgkinson, 
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San Diego; James H. Lake, New Or- 
leans; R. Percy Goyne, Dallas, and 
Leland T. Waggoner, Boston, With 
Ward Phelps, director of field rela- 
tions, as moderator, the group will dis- 
cuss the three best steps each manager 
took during 1953 to increase produc- 
tion. 

Another feature will be an address, 
“Personal Power in Action,” by Charles 
M. Simmons, president of the Simmons 
Institute of Human Relations, San 
Francisco. 

The four-day meeting also provides 
for group and individual discussions 
among the managers and Mutual ex- 
ecutives, including Lewis W. Douglas, 
chairman; Louis W. Dawson, presi- 
dent, and Roger Hull, executive vice- 
president. 

Participating also will be Depart- 
mental Vice-presidents Leigh Cruess, 
Clifford B. Reeves, Andrew C. Web- 
ster and Edward H. Wells, and Dr. 
Richard L. Willis, chief medical di- 
rector. 

Messrs. Hull, Wells, Webster and 
Richard B. Thompson, director of sales 
development, will discuss MONY’s 
new employe benefit plan, “Module 
Multiprotection.” Assisting them will 
be Charles F. B. Richardson and Wil- 
liam H. Schmidt, associate actuaries. 

Discussions on the company’s A. & S. 
business will be handled by J. M. 
Wickman, departmental manager, and 
Wesley J. A. Jones, director of A.&S. 
sales. 

Other officials who will have a part 
in the conference include E. C. Dan- 
ford and James B. McAfee, assistant 
managers of sales; B. F. Granquist, di- 
rector of agency office operations; 
Daniel P. Cahill, director of field 
training; and Russell V. Vernet, di- 
rector of advertising. 

The managers will also meet on a 
territorial basis under the direction of 
Regional Vice-presidents Frank B. 
Jackson, eastern; Harry B. Cadwell, 
western; D. D. Briggs, southern; and 
Edward E. Waller, central. 





Insurance Faces Good 
Year But Must Be Alert 
to Change: Johnson 


Life insurance can look forward to 
continued gains in 1954, Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, states in sizing up the 
1954 life insurance prospects. 

During the coming months, however, 
it will be necessary for everyone in 
the business to be, even more than 
usual, on the alert to changing trends 
and changing conditions, Mr. Johnson 
predicts. There is bound to be greater 
competition for the consumer dollar— 
both the spending dollar and the sav- 
ing dollar. This will call for increased 
efforts to maintain an effective sales 
and service organization. 

Mr. Johnson states it is altogether 
possible that even more than the 1953 
record amount of protection will be 
bought. Life insurance needs are still 
growing and far from being met by ex- 
isting insurance. Ability to buy is 
broadening as more and more families 
are relieved of heavy initial commit- 
ments for new homes, new cars and 
other big purchases. 

The aggregate of payments to fami- 
lies from life companies will certainly 
reach a new high during the coming 
year, Mr. Johnsor opines, probably 
exceeding $400 million monthly. This 
flow of benefit payments provides a 
favorable background for the efforts 
of agents in extending the ownership 
of life insurance. For the more peo- 
ple experience life insurance in action, 
the more they desire its protection. 


TIME FOR “CONSERVATIVE OPTIMISM” 





Economic ‘Normalizing’ Enhances 
Appeal of Life Insurance to Buyers 


NEW YORK—Following the “mon- 
ey wind” in prospecting and selling 
is always sound strategy but under to- 
day’s conditions it pays off particular- 
ly well because there is considerably 
more difference in degree of prosperity 
among lines of business today than has 
prevailed in recent years. Moreover, 
this condition is reflected in the market 
price of equities, making the relative 
position of life insurance as an invest- 
ment more appealing to many buyers. 
At the same time, better yields on 
bonds further enhance the attractive- 
ness of life insurance. 

This view was expressed by Edward 
Stone, economic consultant of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, in response 
to an inquiry from THE NATIONAL UN- 
DERWRITER on the effect of present eco- 
nomic conditions on the market for 
life insurance. 

e@ eo e 

Mr. Stone characterized the present 
as a time for “conservative optimism.” 
That is, there are readjustments going 
on in various lines of business at vari- 
ous times and because some of these 
may be downward it should not be ta- 
ken as an indication that the economy 
as a whole is hitting skids. Actually, 
it is considerably more like what 
should be considered normal than what 
has prevailed in the war and post-war 
years. Much of the uneasiness that has 
arisen, Mr. Stone pointed out, is due to 
the feeling that unless a constantly ex- 
panding boom is going on in all lines of 
business it means a recession is occur- 
ring. 

The process of readjustment is a 
normal one, he indicated, and an en- 
couraging sign for the future is that 
it is not going on all at once but in 
different industries at different times. 
For example, the carpet industry had 
a readjustment and later on it occurred 
in the furniture business. 

Unemployment figures are still very 
low, indicating that this is not a time 
for artificial stimulants. 

The attitude of caution has resulted 
from fear of lessened government ex- 
penditures, and has had two salutary 
effects. One is that all business people 
have taken a second look at their pro- 
duction and sales anticipations and are 
no longer building inventories just for 
fear of higher prices. The other is that 
by and large they know they are no 
longer in a sellers market, hence sales 
are getting back on a competitive basis. 

As a result there isn’t an overhang 
of heavy inventories or an abnormal 
credit expansion for production pur- 
poses. One of the features of the read- 
justment is that some uneconomic pro- 
duction is starting to be eliminated. 
This includes extra-shift and holiday 
work and, overtime pay, which is all 
premium and which is necessarily re- 
flected in higher prices for whatever it 
goes into. 

In the adjustments that are taking 
place, Mr. Stone mentioned two areas 
of some difficulty. One is the decrease 
in take-home pay due to decrease in 
overtime work. This will doubtless 
lead to problems with unions on basic 
pay rates. The other is the ability of 
marginal firms to stay in business. 
Many of these came into existence be- 
cause of the unnatural conditions dur- 
ing and after the second world war. 
Yet these are adjustments that must 


take place. They always have taken 
place and have been handled before, 

Even in the automobile industry 
some adjustment is indicated but Mr, 
Stone pointed out that if the manufac. 
turers sell the five million units in 
1954 they are predicting they will sell, 
it would still be one of the biggest 
years the industry ever had. 

One of the bellwethers in economic 
life, Mr. Stone observed, is the ma- 
chine tool industry. Its backlog is di- 
minishng but it used to be abnormally 
large. It was formerly necessary to 
wait several years to get an order 
started. It is now back to a more nor. 
mal situation in which the prospective 
buyer is encouraged to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of ordering. The machine tool 
industry is finding more and more in- 
quiries from industries because of the 
increasingly competitive atmosphere 
that makes the latest and most effici- 
ent types of manufacturing equipment 
a must to keep ahead in the race for 
survival. 

As regards the effect of federal 
spending, there will be decreases in 
defense spending but they will not be 
great percentagewise. Mr. Stone sees 
evidence that the administration, de- 
spite a deficit in the next fiscal year, 
doesn’t embrace the idea of a deficit 
as an economic shot in the arm but as 
part of a plan to reduce the level of 
government spending to fit a level of 
taxation that is not so burdensome as 
to stifle initiaive and enterprise. This is 
a salutary aim but it takes time to 
bring it about. 

All these manifestations, Mr. Stone 
believes, add up to a sound and stable 
economic picture, with adjustments 
constantly taking place to maintain 
equilibrium rather than the use of arti- 
ficial stimulants bringing the danger 
of inflationary pressures. 


; 





End Pa. Escheat Rule as to 


Stock Life Companies 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Unclaimed di- 
vidends or profits declared to stock- 
holders, and unclaimed stock of life 
companies doing business in Pennsyl- 
vania now will revert to the common- 
wealth without escheat under the 
terms of a new law passed by the 1953 
legislature. 

Heretofore properties of stock life 
companies subject to escheat could not 
be turned over to the state treasury 
without escheat proceedings. Mutuals 
will continue to function under the 
escheat provisions. 





Wolverton Ready to Resume 


Rep. Wolverton, whose house com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce has been holding hearings on 
health insurance, is expected to resume 
those hearings shortly. Rep. Wolver- 
ton is expected to go into all phases of 
A&H, including catastrophic illness, 
and take testimony from Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield and a number of organiza- 
tions active in the A&H and medical 
fields. 





C. M. Dew Joins Hoosier Insurer 


C. M. Dew has been named chief 
underwriter and manager of the poli- 
cy issue department of Midwestern 
United Life of Indiana. He formerly 
was with Illlinois Bankers Life, now 
merged with Central Standard Life. 
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Most cardiacs already are in em- 
ployment and have the various forms 
of group insurance protection, Dr. 
Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, vice-president 
and medical director of Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, said in his discussion of in- 
surance problems in the employment 
of cardiacs at the “heart in industry” 
conference of the New York Heart 
Assn. 

He noted the trend in American 
management and labor to secure for 
all employes coverages of benefit to 
them—workmen’s compensation, so- 
cial security and unemployment in- 
surance, pensions, sickness and acci- 
dent coverage, hospital, medical, sur- 
gical and other coverages. The 
trend is for management to assume 
much or all of the costs of these bene- 
fits. These costs add considerably to 
the expense of conducting business 
and industry and every employer nec- 
essarily must be concerned with every 
factor which increases the costs of 
his operation. This trend in the growth 
of employe coverage undoubtedly is 
irreversible in the light of current 
American thought. It is extremely de- 
sirable for every employe to have 
these insurances, and the probable 
eventual alternative would be to pro- 
vide the benefits on a federal or state 
tax basis. 


Cardiacs generally are uninsurable 
individually. In spite of all effort, sig- 
nificant heart and circulatory condi- 
tions still are too uncertain to allow 
the development of a profitable plan 
to insure cardiacs individually. The 
answer is group insurance, which does 
not generally concern itself with the 
health of the individual but only re- 
quires that the employe be actively 
and consistently at work. 

His own company, he said, employs 
between 350 and 375 male and female 
employes, 17 to 70. It knows the car- 
diovascular status of every employe 
because of complete studies when they 


jenter employment, annual examina- 


tions in their birthday month and fol- 
low-up studies after every illness. The 
company has almost every form of 
serious heart disease among employes 
regularly at work. He cited several of 
the more serious cases, including a 
63-year old executive with the com- 
pany more than 30 years who had his 
first heart attack at 57. He has lost 
no time in the last five years. 


He concludes that many cardiacs 
have in the past been accepted into 
and are presently in employment, that 
many heart and circulatory conditions 
developed in the course of employ- 
ment do not prevent employes from 
continuing or returning to their prev- 
ious work, and that coverages provid- 
ed for employes through the group 
principle do not and should not stand 
in the way of employment of those 
who have heart disease and who are 
able to work. 

He uttered a word of caution that 
every such group has a _ disability 
potential with which every employer 
Must be concerned from the stand- 
points of work accomplished and costs. 
If every member of an employe group 
was a cardiac, the total amount of 
disability would undoubtedly affect 
both work accomplishment and costs 
to such an extent that the business or 
industry could not be operated profit- 
ably. On the other hand, if all cardiacs 
and other impaired individuals were 
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Em ployment of Cardiacs and Their 
Etfect on Employe Coverages Discussed 


excluded from employment, the bur- 
den of their support would eventually 
fall on both employers and workers 
through taxation. The best solution 
lies on a middle ground, with employ- 
ers sharing with each other the re- 
sponsibility of employing cardiacs who 
can work and who come from natural 
employment channels and keeping 
those who develop heart disease and 
who are able to continue to work. This 
spreads cardiacs as in group insurance 
among all employers. 

As to the future, if all cardiac em- 
ployables were at work, what cardiac 
employment problems would still arise 
in the natural course of employment? 
One problem is the young cardiac who 
for the first time seeks employment. 
Dr. Ylvisaker cited the case of a young 
girl who applied for employment 
though she had a serious heart condi- 
tion. She has done so well she now 
has a responsible secretarial position 
with all employe coverages. The other 
problem is presented by the older in- 
dividual who develops heart trouble. 
He cited the case of a salesman, whose 
condition resulted in the amputation 
of a leg. The company found sedentary 
work for him to do. Of course it is 
more difficult for the older individual 
to adjust himself to new ways of life. 
He suggested that if untried cardiacs 
could be placed in a special category 
until they have adjusted themselves to 
employment available to them, em- 
ployers would undoubtedly feel more 
free to employ them. 





Carl Ploch Retires as 


Jefferson Nat'l Treasurer 


Carl A. Ploch, treasurer of Jeffer- 
son National Life, has become the first 
employe to retire under the company’s 
retirement plan. Mr. Ploch has been in 
charge of the investment department. 
He will continue as a director and 
member of the investment committee. 


A. & H. Party at Wichita 


Kansas A. & H. Assn. had wives of 
members as guests at the Christmas 
luncheon Dec. 21 at Wichita. Rev. Wal- 
ter A. Kirk, Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church, was the speaker, and Presi- 
dent F. L. Robertson, Pacific Mutual 
Life, was in charge. There were about 
40 in attendance. 


A. & H., Club of L. A. Elects 


Accident & Health Managers Club 
of Los Angeles has elected as president 
Charles I. Wise, Continental com- 
panies; vice-president, H. D. Murphy, 
Automobile Club of Southern Califor- 
nis, and secretary, Ken Stakes, Loyal 
Protective Life. 








Bollinger Is Promoted 


Bert V. Bollinger is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer of First American Life 
of Houston, succeeding Morton Dis- 
muke, now executive vice-president. 
Mr. Bollinger was an examiner with 
the Texas department for 10 years be- 
fore joining First American four years 
ago. 





New Home for Texas Insurer 
North American Union Life, which 
recently moved from Fort Worth to 
San Angelo, Tex., has purchased a six- 
story air-conditioned building there 
for approximately $630,000. It will be 
used as the company’s home office. 





Hillers Rejoins Conn. General 
Robert S. Hillers has rejoined Con- 
necticut General Life at Syracuse fol- 
lowing service in Korea. He has been 
assigned to the management training 


program. His father, Francis J. Hillers, 
is general agent for the company at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y 


Equitable Society Pays 
for More Than a Billion 
in Ordinary in 1953 


NEW YORK—Equitable Society’s 
1953 new ordinary business exceeded 
a billion dollars, a new record. This 
is an increase of about 12% over 1952. 
Equitable has more than $20 billion 
in force and assets of more than $6.8 
billion. 


Northwestern Names Baird 
General Agent in N. M. 


Thomas H. Baird has formed his 
own agency in Deming, N. M., where 
he will be general agent for North- 
western Life of Seattle. Mr. Baird, for 
the last three years, has been with 
General American Life, most recently 
as district manager in New Mexico. 





e Equitable Society is considering 
plans to construct a six to eight story 
office building on West Wisconsin 
avenue at 17th street in Milwaukee. 
The company’s downtown agency, 
managed by Lee Wandling, would oc- 
cupy two or possibly three floors, with 
the remainder of the building being 
rented. 





Peter T. Allen, general agent for 
Northwestern Mutual at Bufif'alo, has 
been appointed to the executive com- 
mittee of the Buffalo chamber of com- 
merce. 





e Associates of Cecil Frankel, Equita- 
ble Society general agent at Los An- 
geles, honored him at a luncheon cele- 
brating his 45th aniversary with the 
company. 


Spence Tells Why 
Managers Should 
Be Producers 


Selling is the most interesting and 
exciting part of the business, and the 
general agent or manager ought to have 
a chance to keep. his hand in that phase 
of it, Eber Spence, vice-president of 
American United Life, told a meeting 
of Indianapolis General Agents & 
Managers Assn. 

The topic “‘Should a General Agent 
or Manager Write Personal Business” 
drew the largest turn-out in the his- 
tory of the association, 20% more per- 
sons than total membership attending. 

The talk of Paul Norton, regional 
vice-president of New York Life, in 
which he argued the merits of pro- 
hibiting general agents to produce bus- 
iness personally, was reported in last 
week’s issue. 

Mr. Spence contended that the man- 
ager who writes personal business can 
do a better management job, and he 
gave six reasons: 

(1) It puts him in contact with peo- 
ple who can help in the recruiting. 
(2) It permits him to keep his finger 
on the pulse of the market day by day. 
(3) His position as a leader is im- 
proved when he proves he can “do it 
himself”. (4) Personal production 
keeps the agency on a sounder finan- 
cial basis. (5) The general agent who 
writes personal business retains per- 
sonal independence. (6) It’s good pub- 
lic relations for prospects to deal with 
the “boss” occasionally. 





e Financing amounting to $7,500,000 
has been provided by New York Life 
for one of the largest regional shopping 
centers in the country, Evergreen Park 
Shopping Plaza in Chicago. 
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Sales Ideas That Work 





Well Planned Retreat Can Make Turndown 
Backfire into Additional Opportunity 


Confederation Life’s monthly publi- 
cation, Bulletin, gives a novel sugges- 
tion to the company’s agents on what 
to do about making an exit after fail- 
ure to sell to turn the situation to their 
advantage. 

A good general prepares a line of 
retreat in case the battle goes against 
him, and a good salesman should know 
how to beat it tactfully after a turn 
down. 

It is essential a salesman’s retiral 
be in good order, and with impeccable 
manners. Nothing in his retreating 
should suggest that he considers the 
non-buying prospect a So-and-So. 
There should be no underlying sar- 
casm in the farewell address—“Many 
thanks for a most courteous hearing!” 


Neither should the salesman retreat 
with a whipped and beaten air. The 
flag must be mast-high and the drums 
beating (metaphorically) just as in the 
approach. Every salesman must expect 
to encounter many turndowns, but if 
these are accepted temporarily in the 
right spirit, there is consolation in a 
parody of two well-known lines: “He 
who flops and turns away, will live 
to sell another day!” The problem is 


life insurance salesman has discovered 
a formula for farewells when he comes 
up against the stock objection to buy. 
“Later-on—later on!” says the pros- 
pect. “See me in three months.” “I 
will make a note to do so,” says the 
salesman, “but for whom shall I ask 
if you are not here in three months?” 

Another suggestion is found in the 
method of a salesman who, on receiv- 
ing an unmistakable and categorical 
“No!” thanks the prospect for the in- 
terview and withdraws unperturbed. 
At the door he turns and says: “I'll 
write you in a couple of days.” Before 
the prospect can remark, “Write me, 
what about?” the salesman is gone. 

A letter duly arrives signed by the 
salesman. Thanks for the interview are 
repeated with restraint and without 
fulsomeness. The sales presentation is 
gone over tersely and the statement 
added that the writer will call again 
in the near future. The salesman 
claims that this method pays off in a 
surprising number of cases. 

The salesman’s retreat after a turn 
down should be as carefully prepared 
as his approach. Properly conducted, it 
leaves the buyer wondering if he 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Pa. State Institute Aug. 1-6 


The annual institute of life insur. 
ance marketing sponsored by Pennsyl- 
vania Assn. of Life Underwriters and 
Pennsylvania State College at the 
latter college will be held Aug. 1-6, 
The staff will be furnished by Purdue 
University’s life insurance marketing 
institute and Ralph H. Wherry. 


Tex. Directors to Meet Jan. 22-23 

Directors of Texas Assn. of Life Un. 
derwriters will meet January 22-23 at 
Austin. 


Dallas—Benjamin N. Woodson, president 
American General Life of Houston, spoke oa 
“A New Look at Life Insurance Property.” 

Topeka—The association held its monthly 
breakfast meeting with Fred C. Thomsen, 
Springfield, Mo., district manager of Banken’™ 
Life of Nebraska as guest speaker. Mr. Thom. 
sen has paid for half million of life insurance 
since March 1, 1953, when he first entered 
the business. New members introduced in. 
cluded Forrest A. Coop, Equitable of Iowa, 
and Maurice J. Cruickshand, Jr., of Fidelity 
Mutual, bringing the membership to 97. A sales 
seminar was announced to be followed by a 
luncheon. } 


Washington—The Silver Spring branch of Altho 
the District of Columbia association at a lun-| cia] sec 
cheon meeting Jan. 6 will hear James G, ¢ ; 
Shuttleworth, Prudential vice-president, talk) 224 me 
on “Organized Selling.” The DCLUA’ first) Phasize 
meeting of the new year will be Jan. 20 when individ 
Bernard L. Wilner award is scheduled for pres-| that his 
entation to one selected “for accomplishment) 
and sustained activity in the interest of the other 
institution of life insurance.” _ prove s 
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Laporte, Ind.—Ben Lilves, Mutual Benefit that an 
Life at South Bend, spoke on “Business In- is from 
surance”. _ like wot 

Waukesha, Wis.—Members were hosts to 36 al woul 
patients from the Waukesha County hospital OASI re 
at a Christmas party; the wives of members. 
assisted and a program of entertainment and. to 9,621 
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Tibbits Illustrates 
Value of Owning 


Business Insurance 


The agent must “upgrade his think- 
ing” if he intends to develop a selling 
philosophy necessary to convince a 
prospect that he must take concrete 
insurance action to protect his business 
interests the same way he protects his 
family, Harwood J. Tibbits, Mutual 
Benefit Life at Spokane, writes in his 
company’s publication, The Pelican. 

If a prospect believes that the 
amount of life insurance he should 
buy equals the difference between his 
family needs and the worth of his 
business, he is guilty of faulty think- 
ing, Mr. Tibbits said, and it is the duty 
of the agent to show him why this is 
so. A man who considers his business 
in this light is weighing it at its pres- 
ent value, not in terms of what it will 
actually bring his family. On the aver- 
age, a 50% shrinkage is to be ex- 
pected, Mr. Tibbits declared. 

A total of 25% of American firms 
now have business insurance and 
714% have considered its coverage, 
“but 67144% have never heard of the 
idea of applying life insurance to pro- 
tect business interests,” Mr. Tibbits 
said. 

Here is how he goes about finding 
and approaching business insurance 
prospects: He obtains from the secre- 
tary of his state of Washington, a 
booklet which contains the names of 
all the corporations incorporated under 
state law. There is no charge for this. 
He eliminates holding companies, in- 
active corporations, and firms he 
knows are not operating profitably, or 
whose officers are so old they are un- 
insurable. An addressograph plate is 
made for each remaining firm so that 


literature or magazine reprints each 
month. 

In the first interview with the pros- 
pect Mr. Tibbits brings out this 
point: There are many businesses 
making large earnings that have a re- 
latively small amount of invested capi- 
tal. However, when the federal gov- 
erment calculates the value of the 
company for the purpose of levying 
estate taxes, it is found that the busi- 
ness is appraised at four to 10 times 
its book value. Many corporate offi- 
eers, he said, have found this out at a 
time when it was too late to do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Tibbits tells the prospect: “Your 
share of the book value obviously 
isn’t enough, for you are responsible 
for a good deal of valuable good will. 
You must guarantee that you will get 
a fair price for your share of the 
business if you decide to sell out, or 
that your family will get a fair price 
if you step out of the picture. For 
those that continue in the business, it 
must be a price that they are able to 
meet without delay, and one which 
will not jeopardize their continued 
operation of the firm.” 

It is then relatively easy to convince 
the prospect that a buy-and-sell agree- 
ment is the logical solution to his prob- 
lem and that this agreement, to be ex- 
ecuted between all the stockholders in 
the corporation, will provide for a 
transfer of the stock on the death or 
departure of a stockholder. This agree- 
ment would include a formula for the 
determination of a fair price, Mr. Tib- 
bits said. 

He brings out his company’s special 
business insurance contract when talk- 
ing to this particular type of prospect, 
but this or any plan like it, Mr. Tib- 
bits cautions, must be accompanied by 
intelligent prospecting and careful 
qualification. 


Kansas Assn. of A. & H. Underwrit-| °f FP! 
ers at its December meeting at Wichita | ‘hecks ! 
heard a talk by J. Lester Orr, super-) minimu 
visor of the estate tax group for Kan-. in bene 
sas of federal bureau of internal rev-! 300,000 
enue. He talked on estate tax problems. widowe 
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MacWhinney Raised at Newark — would 1 

Kenneth W. MacWhinney, Jr., has. assistan 
been appointed associate general agent dr 
for John Hancock Mutual at Newark. “® U= 
Mr. MacWhinney has been supervisor The C 
there since 1950. A navy veteran, he is_ the pres 
a graduate of the LIAMA manage-) to an 
ment school and currently is president earning: 
of Northern New Jersey Life Under- 
writers Assn. 
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Insurance Buildings with ADT In 
Among the newest buildings which — 


are protected by Associated District 
Telegraph Co. are those of Pan-Amer-| were di 
ican Life at New Orleans, the Farm } point-b! 
Bureau companies at Columbus, Im-_ of polic: 
proved Risk Mutuals at White Plains, on cove 
N. Y., John Hancock in Boston, and’ get the 
Prudential at Houston. | limited 


W. S. Parker to Bergen-Eiber i —, 
BROOKLYN—The Bergen-Eiber) pe gon 

agency of Mutual Trust Life has ap-| ti 
pointed William S. Parker as super-) = 
visor. He has been an agent of Mutual Mr. 
Benefit Life at New York City and Project 
before that was a school teacher and | families 
advertising salesman. He is an army) every t 
The int 


veteran. 
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e@ William L. Less, II, senior partner 
in the New York City investment firm 
of D. H. Ellis & Co., has been elected 
a director of Columbian National Life. 


e Arwood Henderson, superintendent 
of agencies of Aetna Life, addressed 
Columbus Life Managers & General 
Agents Assn. on “Agency Management 
Problems.” 


e Actuaries of National Life & Acci- 
dent and Life & Cas:alty have been 
employed by the city of Nashviile to 
make a survey of its employe’s pen- 
sion fund. 
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Curtis Outlines 
Own SS Plan 
for 54 Congress 


Rep. Curtis of Nebraska has pro- 
posed amendments to the social se- 
curity program which would pay bene- 
fits now to five million more of the 
nation’s aged, raise the minimum bene- 
fit to $45 per month, extend coverage 
to occupations now outside social se- 
curity, and liberalize the eligibility 
requirements. 

The Curtis proposal would retain the 
present wage-related benefit structure 


| by continuing monthly payments up to 


the present maximum of $85, increas- 
ing to $45 the monthly benefits for all 
those now receiving less than $45, 


mse2,’ maintaining the contributory principle 


of the present law, and continuing the 
present trust fund arrangement. 

Rep. Curtis said his proposals will 
be incorporated in a bill he plans to 
introduce on the floor of Congress 
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Although he is chairman of the so- 
cial security subcommittee of the ways 
and means committee, Rep. Curtis em- 
phasized that he was speaking as an 
individual congressman. He pointed out 
that his proposal is different from any 


' other curent proposal designed to im- 
prove social security. One novelty is 
‘that an individual whose sole income 


is from investments or rents or the 


\ like would pay, too. He said his propos- 
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al would increase the number getting 
OASI retirement checks from 4,320,000 
to 9,620,000 and would increase the 


‘number of children receiving survivors 
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of orphan children receiving OASI 
checks from 250,000 to 400,000. The $45 
minimum, he said, would mean a raise 
in benefits to 1,760,000 aged persons, 
300,000 orphan children, and 100,000 
widowed mothers who are already re- 
ceiving benefits. He said his plan 
would make federal grants for old age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren unnecessary. 

The Curtis proposal would liberalize 
the present work clause by changing it 
to an annual basis with permissible 
earnings of $1,000 a year. 
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| benefits, but, of course, nothing could 


be done without the company’s coop- 
eration. 

Mr. Bickley described a research 
project in Columbus, O., in which 100 
families were interviewed to determine 
every type of insurance they carry. 
The interview took two hours and in- 
cluded the filling in of a 25-page ques- 
tionnaire. The interviews have been 
completed and the project is now at 
the point where the researchers are 
about to analyze the findings to de- 
termine whether there is a correlation 
between economic status, family back- 
ground and type of insurance holdings. 

The project is sponsored by the 
Charles W. Griffith Memorial Foun- 
dation for Insurance Education, and is 
financed by a grant from the Farm Bu- 
Teau companies of Columbus. When 
the correlation studies have been com- 


XUM 


pleted, representatives of top manage- 
ment of all branches of insurance will 
be invited to Ohio State University, 
probably late in February, to study the 
results and look into the desirability of 
a broader study of insurance cover- 
ages. 

Mr. Bickley pointed out that one of 
the hopeful areas of insurance research 
is in the analysis of the market for in- 
surance and the methods used to dis- 
tribute it. There is a definite need, he 
said, for critical examination of the 
distributive methods in property and 
liability insurance to see whether the 
present agency system is meeting the 
needs of the public. Part of the Grif- 
fith study will be to determine if the 
public is being adequately serviced by 
the insurance agency force in all fields. 

The speaker made special mention 
of a study made in 1950 by Alice M. 
Morrison at Iowa State College on 
“Consumer’s Choice of Insurance,” 
which pointed out some of the factors 
that should be considered by the buyer 
of insurance in allocating a portion of 
his budget to various types of insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Bickley said that not only has a 
reluctance of insurers to open their 
files to researchers been observed, but 
with a few notable exceptions, the 
companies have not done anything to 
encourage research by making grants, 
as has been done to a considerable ex- 
tent in some other lines of business. 
In addition to the Farm Bureau grant, 
he mentioned the contributions made 
made by companies to the Huebner 
Foundation and grants made by New 
York Life. 

Others who talked in the research 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 





Convention Dates 





Feb. 8-10, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, medical forum and annual group 
meeting, Drake hotel, Chicago. 

March 15-17, LIAMA, Small Companies Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. 
March 17-19, LIAMA, A&H spring meeting, 

Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. 

March 22-26, National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, midyear, New Orleans. 

April 21-23, Life Insurers Conference, annual, 
Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 

April 23-25, Federation of New York Insur- 
ance Women’s Clubs, annual, Auburn. 

April 26-28, LIAMA, Combination Companies 
ee Homestead hotel, Hot Springs, 


a. 

April 29-30, Society of Actuaries, eastern spring 
meeting, Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City. 

April 30-May 1, Kansas State Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, annual, Salina. 

May 3-6, H. & A. Underwriters Conference, 
annual, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

May 17-18, Assn. of Life Insurance Council, 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va. 

May 21-22, Illinois Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
annual, Decatur. 

May 25-28, Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
oo annual, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 


June 2, Fraternal Actuarial Assn., spring meet- 
ing, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 3-4, Society of Actuaries, western spring 
meeting, Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. 

June 7-11, National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners, annual, Sheratin-Cadillac hotel, 
Detroit. 

June 7-11, National Assn.:of Insurance Com- 
missioners, annual, Sheraton-Cadillac hotel, 
Detroit. 

June 14-25, American Life Convention, life 
officers investment seminar, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. 

June 15-18, Million Dollar Round Table, annual, 
Hotel del Coronado, Cal. 

June 17-19, ALC medical section, 
Grand hotel, Mackinac Island. 

Sept. 13-15, Bureau of A. &H. Underwriters, 
me Broadmoor hotel, Colorado Springs, 

‘olo. 

Sept. 20-24, National Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers, annual, Boston. 

Sept. 27-29, Life Advertisers Assn., Sheraton- 
Gibson hotel, Cincinnati. 

Sept. 27-29, Life Office Management Assn., 
annual, Shoreham hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 5-8, ALC, annual, Edgewater Beach hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 13-15, Assn. of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, annual, Royal York hotel, Toronto. 

Oct. 21-23, Mid-West Management Conference, 
French Lick Springs hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Nov. 8-12, LIAMA, annual, Edgewater Beach 
hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 15-16, H & A Underwriters Conference, 
underwriters forum, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. 


annual, 


Travelers TV Aspirations 
in Step with Connecticut 
Insurance Law, FCC Says 


FCC has denied the request of Hart- 
ford Telecasting Co. to throw out the 
application by Travelers Broadcasting 
Service for a TV station in Hartford 
on the theory that the insurance law 
of Connecticut does not permit such 
a venture. 

The examiner at the hearing Jan. 18 
will also include the question of funds 
the rivals for the channel have avail- 
able for the venture, a point raised by 
Travelers. FCC noted Travelers has 
been operating a radio station in Hart- 
ford since 1928. 

The hearing examiner decided to in- 
clude in the dispute over the applica- 
tion the question of whether Travelers 
dominates the economic life of Hart- 
ford and would by having a television 
station exercise a monopoly. Travelers 
decided not to contest this decision, 
and will have to defend against this 
charge as well as the others filed by 
Hartford Telecasting at the formal 
hearings scheduled to start Jan. 18. 


BRIEFS 


e Stephen Fletcher has been elected 
as president of the Hamilton, Ont., 
CLU chapter. Fred Martin is vice- 
president and Arthur A. Burns secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e Jack E. Whitaker, vice-chairman of 
Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
has been elected a director of Inter- 
state Life & Accident. 


Clifford E. McDonald, director of 
agencies of International Fidelity of 
Dallas, spoke at the December meet- 
ing of Kansas City Assn. of A&H Un- 
derwriters. 


e Kansas producers of Franklin Life 
heard sales talks by several of their 
leading associates at a meeting at Sa- 
lina. Among the speakers was Elliott 
Belden, state manager, Salina. 


e Thirty-two new members were in- 
ducted into the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Quarter Century Club at its an- 
nual meeting. Membership now is 413, 
made up of 299 active employes and 
114 pensioners. The oldest member is 
John F. Tyrrell, 92. 
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were compa the Company 
at the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation 1953 annual meeting 
for its new direct mail plan of 
Sales Promotion Letters and 
its new package sales kits, 
complete with phonograph 
training records, on Social 
Security, Retirement and Mort- 
gage insurance .. . gratifying 
- recognition of the high calibre 
of sales material consistently 
furnished by the Company to 
its Career Life Underwriters. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Research Is Worth Researching 


When President Holgar J. Johnson of 
the Institute of Life Insurance told the 
institute’s recent annual meeting that 
a willingness to accept the indications 
of research is perhaps more important 
than the adequacy of the research in 
meeting the challenge of change, he 
put his finger on an attitude that will 
doubtless be more of a _ stumbling 
block to progress in the insurance busi- 
ness—or any other line of endeavor— 
than lack of adequate research is likely 
to be. 

Since research, after all, is just an 
organized endeavor to substitute facts 
for opinions, guesses, and hunches, re- 
luctance to accept its indications is a 
curious phenomenon—and one that 
could well be a subject of more ade- 
quate research. One executive may dis- 
trust research because his greatest suc- 
cess has been with decisions based on 
intuition—the unconscious but highly 
skilled integration of a vast amount of 
background information. Often that 
works so well that it would take a lot 
of research to better it. The danger he 
faces is that, without his knowing it, 
conditions may change so as to kick 
the props out from under his intuitive 
decisions. 

Another man may sincerely believe 
he is relying on research—without 
really knowing what research is. A 
good cure for this condition—though 
an expensive one—is breathing the 
dust raised by a research-minded com- 
petitor who has just whizzed ahead. 

Another executive may make bad 
decisions based on sound research be- 
cause he fails to realize that it doesn’t 
cover enough ground to be relied on in 
charting a course of action. It doesn’t 
take many such experiences to con- 


vince a man or a company that re- 
search may be all right in the labora- 
tory but let’s have none of it in making 
business decisions. 

Basic to the problem is the fact that 
no matter how intensive and extensive 
a research program may be, it takes 
an executive decision to implement its 
findings in a practical way. Sometimes 
the results of research are so obvious 
that no executive in his senses would 
go against them. But more often the 
decision must be the result of evalua- 
tion of the research findings along with 
all other apparently pertinent factors 
in an effort to find the wisest course 
available. It means a willingness to do 
a lot of concentrated thinking and to 
lay aside prejudice—which in turn 
means the ability and willingness to 
recognize one’s own prejudices. For 
most people, thinking is hard work, 
exhausting and often baffling. It is 
far easier and pleasanter to cogitate 
and confer for what seems like a rea- 
sonable time and then make the deci- 
sion on a “common-sense” basis and 
hope it’s the right one. 


The insurance business, of course, 
more than most businesses, relies on 
research for its day to day operations. 
It is in the field of future develop- 
ments, meeting the challenge of change 
that Mr. Johnson was talking about, 
that there is the great need for true 
research-mindedness. There is already 
enough evidence of this spirit of re- 
search in insurance to assure its ex- 
tension throughout the business, in 
time. The big questions are, How soon 
will it happen? And who will be the 
beneficiaries of it by their forehanded- 
ness? 


Statesmanship of a High Order Needed 


Between now and March 20, when 
the National Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers trustees meet to receive the report 
of the committee on the location of 
NALU headquarters, there will be 
much activity aimed at stressing the 
advantages of this or that city, and 
perhaps of specific sites in some of 
the cities. 

There is bound to be a certain 
amount of partisan feeling. There is no 
local association that would not feel 
proud to have NALU located in its 
city. There is no state association that 
wouldn’t feel the same about a head- 
quarters location in its state. What 
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makes the situation more difficult is 
that these feelings, while admittedly 
influenced by home-town and home- 
state loyalty, are ordinarily entirely 
sincere. And even though one’s own 
city is not in the running, it is a dif- 
ficult matter to think about in a fac- 
tual and objective way. 

Yet that is the way the question 
must be settled if it is to have a chance 
of being answered right. For the right 
answer is not just one that is right for 
today or tomorrow but, in all prob- 
ability, for from now on. NALU mem- 
bers now unborn will praise or damn 
the decision that is reached. That alone 
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should be enough to minimize partisan 
considerations. 

What can be done to insure that the 
decision will stand the test of time? 
Would it be wise to get the reaction 
of the NALU national council before 
the board of trustees decides on a 
city? When the trustees, following the 
midyear meeting last April, decided 
on Washington as the headquarters 
city, they were evidently not reflecting 
the sentiment of the national council, 
for at the council meeting in August 
at Cleveland it was voted to recom- 
mend to the trustees that they reopen 
the location question—in effect repudi- 
ating the Washington choice. 

There may have been good reasons 
for not sounding out the national coun- 
cil last April before making a decision 
and there may be good reasons for fol- 
lowing the same procedure in March 
at the midyear meeting in New Or- 
leans. It could be that the trustees, be- 
ing the governing body of NALU and 
having the sole responsiblity for mak- 
ing the decision, prefer not to throw 
the question into the larger arena of 
the national council, with perhaps 
greater possibilities of generating par- 
tisan debate. 

Perhaps there are outside consult- 
ants who would be well worth their 
fee if they could bring objective, un- 
biased viewpoints to bear on this puz- 
zling question. Yet there are some as- 
pects of the decision in which no con- 
sultant could have enough background 
knowledge to be helpful and in any 


event the decision is for the association}on Cla} 


to make, not for an outside expert, jvc 


eral | 


no matter how skilled he might be infjons of : 


such matters. 
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headquarters location should be the 
considered choice of a substantial ma- 
jority of the board of trustees and if 
at all possible all of them. It should 
not be a compromise, the first choice 
of almost no one on the board but ac. 
cepted only as a means of breaking a 
deadlock. It would seem wiser to take 
more time and try to get wholehearted 
agreement on whatever city is chosen, 

Washington was chosen last April 
at Chicago as a compromise acceptable 
to those trustees who were against 
Chicago and those who were against 
New York as headquarters areas. The 
action of the national council last Au- 
gust in recommending the reopening 
of the location search was an indica- 
tion of the danger of a compromise 
settlement. 

Delaying the moving date of nation- 
al headquarters beyond the expiration 
of the present lease is an unpleasant 
prospect but it would be a minor mat- 
ter as compared with choosing a head- 
quarters location that the members of 
NALU over the years would feel to 
have been unfortunate. But it should 
be possible to avoid either of these al- 
ternatives by the exercise of the high 
degree of statesmanship that the prob- 
lem calls for. 





PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





H. R. Smith, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Connecticut Mutual Life, has been 
named chairman of the National So- 
ciety of Sales Training Executives an- 
nual fall meeting committee for 1954 
and also a member of the planning 
committee. 


Guilferd Dudley, Jr., president of 
Life & Casualty has been elected presi- 
dent of WLAC-TYV, Inc., at Nashville. 
The corporation will operate a third 
television station in Nashville, begin- 
ning early in 1954. Life & Casualty 
owns the new TV station. WSM-TV 
owned by National Life & Accident, 
was the first Nashville station. 


Alexander Mac Arthur, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agency operations of 
Central Standard Life of Chicago, got 
back to his office Monday for the first 
time after having been out a month re- 
covering from injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident. He still needs the 
aid of a cane but is making a very 
strong recovery. The accident occurred 
during a rain and with slippery road 
conditions, just by the Lake Forest 


aid for Phil Stewart, who is a director | 


of Central Standard Life and who had 


been injured in a skidding accident in| 


his car while Mr. Mac Arthur was driv- 
ing just behind him. Mr. Mac Arthur 
suffered a broken collarbone, shoulder 


Repre: 
hn J. 
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and rib fractures, punctured lung and _ 


a concussion. He sprouted during his 
sojourn in the hospital a_ splendid’ 


Spanish grandee jet black beard and 
his friends now call him Rasputin. 


Mrs. G. R. Kendall, whose husband | 
is chairman of the executive committee | 


of Washington National, is now able. 


to get about outside for the first time 
after having suffered a heart attack 
several weeks ago. Her ailment de- 
layed the Kendalls’ plans to go to 
Miami Beach as is their wont for the 
season, but they are expected to be 
able to go later this month. 


Associates of Mutual Benefit Life’s 
Buffalo agency paid tribute to Clay W. 
Hamlin, Buffalo general agent, and to 
Mrs. Lulu Cable, his secretary for 
many years, at a dinner there. Mr. 


hospital. He was enroute there to get Hamlin, who is being succeeded by his 
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n, Clay W. Hamlin, Jr., now associate 
eral agent, has sold some $50 mil- 
jons of insurance in his 38-year career 
ith Mutual Benefit. He has been gen- 
al agent at Buffalo since 1929. 
Representing the home office was 
ohn J. Magovern, Jr., vice-president 
and counsel, who paid tribute to Mr. 
: Hamlin. Walter A. Schworm, a member 
intial ma. of the agency, was chairman and toast- 
es and if} master of the dinner. 


: Kenneth Mullins, vice-president of 
rst_choicg Washington National, and Mrs. Mul- 
d but ac-fiins have returned from a vacation 
reaking alirip to Hawaii. 


T to take James E. Bettis, general agent for 
lehearted Berkshire Life at Indianapolis, has 
is chosen.|,.en elected president of Indianapolis 
ast Aprilj.nd Marion County Board of Weekday 
cceptable| Religious Education. 


Although he doesn’t fall under the 
classification of life insurance company 
executive, any mention of insurance 
men who originated in Peoria would 
not be complete without reference to 
Shelby Cullom Davis, head of Shelby 
Cullom Davis & Co., specializing in in- 
surance stocks at 110 William street, 
New York. Under the caption “Peoria 
Breeds Executives”, THE NATIONAL UN- 
DERWRITER in its Dec. 11 edition noted 
that a number of life insurance men 
in high executive positions got their 
+a head-! start at Peoria, including F. A. Schnell 
mbers of of Prudential; Chester O. Fischer of 
| feel to Massachusetts Mutual; Harold J. Cum- 
t should) mings, Minnesota Mutual; Arthur Lou- 
these al-/ ete, People’s Life; the late Lester O. 
the high Schriver, managing director of NALU. 
h b Mr. Davis qualifies in the Peoria Club 

€ prob-| .; his father lived there all his 89 
years. He died last January but during 
/his last years Shelby Davis spent many 
———' weekends there with him. The name 
| “Shelby Cullom” derives from the 
) famous U.S. senator from Illinois, who 
was Mr. Davis’ grand uncle. 
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who had | Insurers’ Group Plans 

ny a, | Fall Into Blue Cross Class 
: Arthur | (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


shoulder | Years, but they have been kept quiet. 
ung and) The few companies writing this type 
ring his of business have been mum and they 
splendid have not yet built up enough exper- 
ard and’ ience to know how they are faring. 
putin. | Now the meat packing industry con- 
' tracts have brought this whole matter 
husband into the open. The insurers had to get 
mmittee| in the union-made buggy or else, and 
»w able results will be watched closely. 
rst time} Indications are that with unions 
; attack} dominating welfare plan negotiations, 
ent de-{ the insurers will have to swing more 
) go to’ and more to the Blue Cross method 
for the) of providing full coverage under a 
1 to be? service contract. 
' The meat plan has had an incidental 
reaction with American Medical Assn., 
which at its recent annual meeting 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
part of the plans which provide for a 
schedule treatment for anesthesia and 
for X-ray or radium treatments for 
malignancy. AMA says this is a serv- 
ice performed by an independent doc- 
tor and cannot be considered part of 
the hospital billing, and that hospitals 
and insurers are intruding upon the 
freedom of practice of the doctors. 
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@ Franklin Life distributed Christmas 


dg., Tel. c 
Resident | bonus checks to all salaried employes 
a Street,| 2 the home office and field offices. 
- ’ 
_ E. H.| One quarter of a month’s salary was 
a Bldg. given to employes of a year’s service 
Resident | & More, with proportionate amounts 
to those with less than a year’s service. 
on Bidg., r 
Pacific € company also entertained home 


office employes at a dinner dance at- 
tended by approximately 1,000. 








DEATHS 





ARTHUR C. LOUETTE, 62, presi- 
dent of Peoples Life of Indiana, died 
following an illness of three months. 
Mr. Louette joined the company in 
1923 as agency manager. He later was 
named vice-president and a year ago 
became president. Mr. Louette at one 
time was field superintendent of Lin- 
coln National Life at Fort Wayne, and 
before that had been with Indiana Na- 
tional Life. 


HERMAN H. WITT 65, secretary of 
North American Union Life, Chicago 
fraternal, died at his home there. He 
had been with the organization for 40 
years. 


MRS. GRACE E. HULL, 80, wife of 
Nathan P. Hull, former president of 
the old Grange Life and also of Amer- 
ican Annuity, died at her home at 
Lansing, Mich., after a three months’ 
illness. Her husband survives. 


ROBERT W. CREIGHTON, 68, since 
1925 general agent in middle Tennes- 
see and north Alabama for Provident 
Mutual, died in Nashville. 


HERBERT W. MIZELL, 54, assistant 
secretary of Lamar Life, died at Jack- 
son, Miss. He was a native of Eagle 
Mills, Ark. and had lived in Jackson 
18 years. Officers and personnel of 
Lamar Life were honorary pallbearers 
at the funeral services. 


ROBERT H. BEARD, SR., 72, presi- 
dent of the R. H. Beard local agency in 
Chicago, died there in Lutheran Dea- 
coness hospital. Mr. Beard started in 
insurance 48 years ago as a soliciting 
agent in Muskogee, Okla. He operated 
his own office there and in 1915 went 
to Chicago as a broker, subsequently 
joining the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers as a class 1 agent. At one time 
he was an agent for Equitable Society 
and later became Chicago manager of 
Pan-American Life and subsequently 
was elected vice-president and general 
manager of Calumet National Life and 
Calumet Casualty, two Chicago local 
companies. When these companies 
merged with other institutions, Mr. 
Beard became manager of Philadelphia 
Life at Chicago and at one time was a 
vice-president and director of the 
company, continuing as general agent 
in recent years. Besides being a factor 
in insurance in Chicago, Mr. Beard 
operated in other parts of the country, 
having large accounts as far west as 
San Francisco and as far east as New 
York and Boston. Among those associ- 
ated with him in the agency was his 
son, Robert Beard, Jr., who died sud- 
denly last Sept. 3. 


GEORGE D. WRIGHT, 80, of Nash- 
ville, who was associated with National 
Life & Casualty 30 years, died at the 
home of his son, R. Miles Wright, as- 
sistant secretary of the company. 


HERMAN R. SCHWARBERG, 53, 
agent at Santa Monica for Occidental 
Life of California since 1949, died sud- 
denly of a heart ailment at the Beverly 
Glen hospital. His wife, Georgine, is 
secretary to Vice-President William B. 
Stannard in the company’s home of- 
fice. 


WILLIAM H. HOLMAN, former 
manager of Peninsular Life at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., died at his home. He 
retired Dec. 1 after 43 years with the 
company. He had served as president 
of the Florida Life Underwriters Assn. 
He started as an agent and became 
home office inspector, superintendent, 


manager of a district office, manager 
of the policy and claim department, 
manager for agencies for the state and 
supervisor of ordinary sales for the 
entire company. He had served as 
manager of 13 district offices in Flor- 


ida, Georgia, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, South Carolina and the 
Bahamas. 


GLENN D. MATHEWS, 56, editor 
and publisher of the Insurance Maga- 
zine of Kansas City since 1923, died 
suddenly at Santa Fe, N. M. 





Agent Grant Ford and His 
Wife Featured in Article 


Grant Ford, agent of Equitable of 
Iowa at Denver, and his bride of 10 
months, Laura, are featured in an arti- 
cle in the January Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. It is one of a-series on “How 
Young America Lives.” 





e@ Robert M. Leslie has joined the staff 
of Kelley-Baum agency, gener] agents 
in Detroit for Manhattan Life. Pre- 
viously in radio work, he is an army 
veteran of the last war. 


Cleveland Leads 
Big Cities in Rise 
in November Sales 


Cleveland had the greatest rate of 
increase in ordinary sales for Novem- 
ber, according to LIAMA, with 27%, 
while its gain for the first 11 months 
was 13%. Percentage gains for the 
month and year to date respectively 
for other large cities were Boston 15 
and 12; Chicago 10 and 18; Detroit 5 
and 25; Los Angeles 25 and 20; New 
York 9 and 15; Philadelphia 17 and 
18; St. Louis 12 and 20. 





e Robert D. Smith has been promoted 
to staff manager of Prudential’s Miami 
district. He spent several years in gov- 
ernment work and in a retail business 
before joining Prudential. He is an 
army veteran. 





e Elizabeth Ferguson, Institute of Life 
Insurance, and Mrs. Angelica Brom- 
shield, New York Life, discussed effi- 
ciency in business research at a meet- 
ing of Special Libraries Assn. at Wash- 
ington. 
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OUR PLANS CALL FOR 


GALORE in 94! 


ARE YOUR PLANS MADE for ’54? 
What do you need? What’s missing? 


If You Live In Our Territory — We could 
probably help you with your plans because — 
No other company in our territory offers e e 


A Broader Kit To Work With — Par, Non Par, 
Life, A & H, Program and Package Selling, Sub- 
Standard, Birth to 70, Family Group, Juvenile. 





Incidentally — 


Our Oklahoma Manager has 
resigned to become Presi- 
dent of a new company. We 

need a good capable man to 
fill this vacancy. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 









Opportunity — 








For men who are ready for 
advancement to General 
Agent or Regional Supervisor 
— in our strategic locations. 
® e e 
Our expansion calls for one 


Home Office Agency Super- 
visor. 














For details of our Equipment, Procedures, Compensation, write direct to 


BEN TAYLOR, Vice President 


NATIONAL FIDELITY 


Shsurance Company? 


W. RALPH JONES Areceond 
BANSAS City 6, MISSOURI 


A GOOD COMPANY BY ANY STANDARD OF COMPARISON 
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Teachers Warned Blanket 
Solutions Don’t Work 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
of all the experts in the insurance busi- 
ness who have investigated this equip- 
ment, only a few have expressed an 
opinion. Those who have done so are 
divided into two camps of widely con- 
flicting views. 

One group is pessimistic and thinks 
that the equipment is too costly and 
not mecessary, Mr. Lang said. The 
other and larger group is composed of 
optimists who think—or at least hope 
—that push-button control for all cler- 
ical operations is just around the cor- 
ner. The answer can be expected to be 
somewhere in between, said Mr. Lang, 
and the extent to which this equip- 
ment is adopted will depend upon the 
cooperation between the companies, 
the manufacturers, and the research 
done by both. The need for detailed 
“programming” to feed information 
into the machines is “only another call 
for the scientific approach to manage- 
ment,” said Mr. Lang, “since manage- 
ment research and planning are pre- 
requisites for the successful use of 
electronic machines.” 

Mr. Lang said that some of the most 
extensive research and planning activ- 
ities are maintained by a company 
which uses separate planning units as 
an adjunct to many of its major oper- 
ating departments. For example, the 
research unit connected with the sales 
department conducts studies designed 
to interpret and forecast trends in sales 
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production, permanency of policies in 
force, growth of business in force, sales 
costs, competitive strength, etc. 

It analyzes the insurance market by 
companies, coverage, potential premi- 
um income, service and facilities re- 
quired. It develops questionnaires and 
conducts sales surveys. It recommends 
current and long range quotas. It pre- 
pares and maintains budget controls. 
It develops and recommends criteria 
for establishing operational facilities in 
field offices. Finally, it prepares and 
maintains sales statistics, records, con- 
trol reports, and cost accounting rec- 
ords. 

e * e 

“Following a study of the potential 
market for polio insurance an active 
sales program for this type of policy 
was initiated,” Mr. Lang said. “This 
indicates the value of research in pro- 
moting sales. Another study conducted 
by the sales research unit sought an ex- 
planation for the decline in the renew- 
al of fire policies. The company man- 
agement was then aided by the facts 
obtained from the study in its attempt 
to solve this problem.” 

This company’s public relations re- 
search unit evaluates the effect of 
government insurance programs, stud- 
ies in relationship of general economic 
conditions to the insurance business, 
studies of public’s insurance require- 
ments and the company’s ability to 
meet them, analyzes the community’s 
acceptance of the company’s activities, 
examines state and national laws and 
regulations and analyzes means of ac- 
cident and fire prevention and inter- 
prets over-all accident trends. 

Mr. Lang said quite a number of in- 
surers have applied scientific proce- 
dures to personnel administration and 
found them of great value. 

Careful research is necessary before 
installing an employment testing pro- 
gram, since much information is need- 
ed to determine the extent to which 
tests are valid in predicting success or 
failure for particular jobs. One insur- 
ance company, which considers its pro- 
gram of employment testing a very 
profitable one, estimates that through 
it the percentage of applicants who 
succeed on the job has increased by 
more than 20% and that this increase 
in successful hiring saved it $100,000 as 
against $15,000 for the cost of adminis- 
tering the tests. 

This company also discovered a cor- 
relation between interest patterns and 
degree of success on a particular job. A 
man scoring high has six times as 
much chance of being an outstanding 
success as one who scores low and only 
about one-third as much chance of be- 
ing a failure. 

eo e o 

The company also made a study of 
all field representatives hired in 1946 
and 1947 after they had been in the 
field for a year. Since no one was 
hired during this time who had a very 
low score, the range was not so great 
as in the previous study. The study 
did reveal however that the high scor- 
ing group is three times as likely to 
achieve outstanding success as those 
who make low scores and that the high 
scores have 22% less chance of being 
rated average or poor. 

This insurer also considers the scor- 
ing on a mental alertness test as criti- 
cal in predicting “promotability” of an 
applicant. Scores of men hired in the 
home office underwriting department 
in 1940-48 and the type of job held in 
September, 1952, showed the company 
that while 79% of the high scoring 
group reached some type of under- 
writing job in the period studied, only 
11% of the low scoring group had at- 
tained that level. 


Another company makes extensive 
use of the psychological evaluation of 
employes, not just in hiring them but 
in conferences held periodically during 
employment. Close agreement has been 
found between the psychological indi- 
cations of potential ability in the em- 
ploye’s actual performance. Where 
there is disagreement, there is a care- 
ful investigation into why the em- 
ploye’s performance is not better. The 
psychologist in charge of the program 
is responsible only to the president. 

Mr. Lang also discussed the use of 
scientific management in company or- 
ganization work, particularly in the 
association with which he is connected. 
In the marketing field some pilot stud- 
ies of present and potential markets 
have been made on consumers’ opin- 
ions on coverages they intend to buy, 
agents’ opinions on coverages they be- 
lieve will be sold, and estimates of in- 
surable risks which are not covered. 
For example, it was found that even in 
as wealthy a county as Westchester in 
New York, less than a quarter of those 
covered in a survey carried burglary 
insurance. 

e -_ e 

Research can also be the basis for 
determining what policies and proce- 
dures can or should be adopted to gain 
the maximum of public good will, said 
Mr. Lang. Since public relations is a 
two-way street, studies can interpret 
public opinion to management and also 
determine the best means of carrying 
the company’s messages to the public. 
In the first field, Mr. Lang’s depart- 
ment has maintained a collection and 
analysis of a number of public opinion 
polls and surveys containing informa- 
tion about the attitudes of various 
groups with which insurance com- 
panies have contact and has also co- 
operated in planning and executing of 
opinion polls and surveys relating to 
the issues of importance to insurance 
operations. In the second field, it has 
conducted a few studies on advertising 
research techniques, evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of national advertising re- 
sponse sponsored by insurance com- 
panies. 

Public relations, said Mr. Lang, of- 
fers a vast field for the application of 
the scientific method which insurance 
companies should take advantage of. 
Tools have been evolved—personality 
tests, for example—which give an in- 
sight into the reasons why certain atti- 
tudes develop or fail to develop. Other 
possible research approaches would in- 
clude the accumulation of case his- 
tories or the establishment of public 
panels to test reactions for various 
forms of communications. 


NQA Deadlines Set 


U. S. agents have until Jan. 31 to 
submit applications for the 1954 na- 
tional quality award, LIAMA and Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters, co- 
sponsors, have announced. Home of- 
fices must relay these applications to 
NALU headquarters by Feb. 28. 

Qualifications for ordinary and 
combination agents are a persistency 
record of at least 90% on ordinary paid 
business of 1952 and 1953; a minimum 
of $150,000 production on at least 15 
lives each of the two years; a two- 
year record as a full-time agent; and 
membership in a local life underwrit- 
ers association. Combination agents 
also may qualify on persistency of 
weekly premium business alone. 








e The Arthur Milton agency of Postal 
Life presented George Kolodny, presi- 
dent, a birthday “gift” of $1,064,799 of 
business on 120 applications—all writ- 
ten in the five weeks prior to Dec. 18, 
the president’s birthday. The average 
size policy was $8,873 and included no 
group or wholesale. 


Plan 4 Lincoln National 
Sales Meets in January 


The first of four three-day sales con. 
ferences to be held by Lincoln Natio 
Life this month will get under wa 
Jan. 6 at Hollywood By-The-Sea, F] 
Approximately 200 top agents will at 
tend each of the meetings. The secongymember 
session will also be held at. HollyJjtion of 
wood By-The-Sea with the last twojance, al 
scheduled for New Orleans. 

Agents from 11 eastern states wil] 
attend the first meeting and will heaj,. ed ¥ 
talks by A. J. McAndless president; bin : 
Walter O. Menge, Ist vice-president; mittee 1 
Cecil F. Cross, vice-president and qdj.jinsurant 
rect of agencies; Harry J. Shaffer andjamong 
Jack E. Rowles, 2nd vice-presidents}much 1 
and directors of agencies; Thomas Aj hould | 
Watson, group sales manager; John P. ington 5 
White, advertising manager, and the The t 
following agents: G. Allen O’Nea] h 
West Palm Beach, Fla.; Irving J. Abra.) kets 2a! 
mowitz and Albert K. Baylow, Balti.) the life 
more; Julian A. Bryant, Roanoke, Va.) The rist 
John C. Gregsamer, Chicago; Williamjits peak 
Klein, Beckley, W. Va., and Walter Lithat it i 
Pool, Norfolk, Va. Lewis W. S. Chap-j ,arning: 
man, director of company relations of there hi 
LIAMA, will deliver the final eel 
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Bankers Life of Nebraska has ap.) cheaply 
pointed Robert G, vestmer 

Teegarden general! non-cal. 
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Sullivan genera] 

agent at San Fran- vately ‘ 
cisco. Mr. Teegar-| Where ¢ 
den entered the) public, 
business in 1940 at)/on han 
Portland, Ore. He’ advanta 
will head sales ac-' the sect 
tivities in Santa 
Clara and _ four 
other counties. Mr. 
Sullivan’s territory 
will include San 
Francisco and ad- 
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800 at Acacia Celebration 9 (fi . 

More than 800 Acacia Mutual Life) call. Th 
home office employes attended a provisic 
luncheon at Washington honoring the as to m 
diamond jubilee anniversary of Presi- sion joc 
dent William Montgomery. On behalf) The 
of the employes, a check for $3,000, d 
was presented to Children’s Hospital| helpe 
for dedication of a room in Mr. Mont-| Telative 
gomery’s name. * son wit 
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' plan of 
' essenti< 
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R. G. Teegarden 





jacent counties. 








Spencer McCarty Weds 


Miss Barbara Allen Baker of Al-' 
bany and Spencer L. McCarty, Provi- 
dent Mutual, executive secretary of 
the New York State Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters, were married in Albany 
at Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Albany. Mrs. McCarty, a graduate of 
Russell Sage College of Troy, is on the’ 
administrative staff of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute of Troy. Frank H.’ 
Wenner, general agent of Connecticut 
Mutual at Utica, was Mr. McCarty’s 
best man. Following a wedding trip 
to Bermuda, Mr. and Mrs. McCarty 
will be at home after Feb. 1 at 98 Del- 
mar Place, Delmar, N. Y. 
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62 Million Squibb Bldg. Loan 


NEW YORK—Metropolitan Life is 
lending $6% million on a first mort- 
gage in connection with the recent 
purchase of the Squibb building in 
New York City, which was bought for 
$10 million by the same group that 
bought the Empire State building in 
New York City two years ago. 





e@ The Outboard, Marine & Manufac- 
turing Co. has placed with Mutual Life 
a $21% million 41%4% note, due in 1967. 
eo will be added to working cap- 
ital. 
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1953 a Lively Year for 


Life Insurance News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
narrow down to the costs of catastro- 
ic illness and accidents. Some ob- 
e-Sea, Fi, {servers noted that the questioning by 
ts will at{Rep. Wolverton and other committee 
[he secongmembers seemed to point in the direc- 
at. Holly.jtion of federal supervision of insur- 
e last twolance, although none of them indicated 
that they were wedded to this aim. 
states will) However, these manifestations, com- 
L will a bined with the senate judiciary com- 
presidenh mittee investigation of mail order A&H 
nt and djjinsurance, caused some wondering 
haffer anjlamong insurance people as to how 
-presidentsimuch push for federal regulations 
Thomas A/<hould be inferred from these Wash- 
r; John Pjington pheonomena. 

» and the The behavior of the financial mar- 
kets had considerable significance for 
| the life insurance business during 1954. 
“iThe rise in interest rates that reached 
: its peak around June generated hopes 
that it indicated a long period of good 
_S. Chap-j,arnings on new investments. But 
elations afl there has been a decline instead. The 
al address} ossibility of still lower rates and the 
recollection of the wholesale refund- 
ing of bond issues back when rates 
were being artificially depressed to 
permit the government to borrow 
cheaply caused many life company in- 
vestment executives to yearn for a 
non-callable provision in bonds they 
were buying. This was more readily 
accomplished for the issues placed pri- 
vately with the largest companies than 
where an issue was being sold to the 
public, with no buyer representative 
on hand to negotiate for provisions 
, Ore. Hel advantageous to the future owner of 
| sales ac-| the securities. 
in Santa a ‘a é 
i Inclusion of a non-callable feature 
s territory | tan into something of a snag in the 
lude San placing of a couple of utility issues, 
) and ad-) however, because the securities and 
exchange commission took the view 
‘that the borrowing corporation was 
. ‘failing to do its financing as economi- 
tion ‘cally as it should if it agreed not to 
itual Life call. The SEC agreed to the non-call 
ended a provision, though with such reluctance 
oring the as to make future prospects for inclu- 
of Presi-| sion look dim. 
- 35.000) The higher level of interest rates 
Hospital| helped to make insured pension plans 
fr. Mont-| relatively more attractive in compari- 
' son with trusteed plans. Interest rates 
also had an effect on the bank loan 
_ plan of buying life insurance, since an 
ls ' essential part of the plan is to borrow 
r of Al-| ata low rate. 
y, Provi- ° ° ° 
‘etary of} Higher interest rates and the decline 
Life Un-} in stock market prices cut into the pop- 
| ono ular appeal of mutual fund shares as 
iduate of 2 Competitor of life insurance, in spite 
is on the’ of the success of these investment com- 
ensselaer’ panies in getting approval in New York 
Frank H.’ for covering through group life in- 
nnecticut) surance the unpaid balarice in a long- 
AcCarty’s) range program of share-buying. 
col he The same combination of higher in- 
t 98 Del- terest rates and lower stock prices also 
kept the equity annuity plan from 
spreading to private industry to any 
appreciable extent. The concept of an 
annuity with income varying inversely 
with current. purchasing power of the 
dollar had already been developed 
as an adjunct to Teachers Insurance 
& Annuity’s conventional annuities and 
while there was a limited adoption of 
the idea in industry—notably Long Is- 
land Lighting Co. of New York—it 
caught on much less rapidly than its 
advocates had hoped. 
One effect of higher interest was 
widespread increases in policyholder 
dividends for 1954. 
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during the year: Big amounts on ex- 
ecutives covered under group life 
plans; jumbo lines on individual appli- 
cants that might turn up as overin- 
surance should the well-advertised re- 
cession actually take place; the piling 
of group to group to provide as much 
as $80,000 per life in some fairly small 
groups; big lines of A&H wanted by 
corporations to provide tax-free wind- 
fall for key executives, following the 
internal revenue bureau ruling that 
self-insured plans of this type wouldn’t 
qualify for exemption from income tax 
when benefits were paid; multiplicity 
of meetings of life insurance organiza- 
tions, no worse than in former years 
but more in the spotlight because of 
the recommendations of the joint LIA- 
ALC committee headed by President 
Louis W. Dawson of Mutual Life. 

The Dawson committee recommen- 
dations crystallized into action in at 
least one organization before the year- 
end: The Assn. of Life Insurance 
Counsel voted not to hold its custo- 
mary December meeting in 1954. 


Hope loomed for the tax-harried 
general agents who foresaw the grad- 
uated income levy taking a cruelly 
large bite of their renewal commission 
run-off in the years immediately after 
retirement or death. This sign in the 
heavens was the unanimous decision 
in November of the U. S. circuit court 
of appeals at Chicago that the tax court 
had been right in saying that a gener- 
al agent could elect—in advance—to 
take his renewal commissions on a 
leveled out basis rather than as they 
would normally be paid. The revenue 
bureau has 90 days from the date of 
the decision to try to get the Supreme 
Court to review the case but in spite 
of that general agents have been per- 
mitting themselves to feel pretty good 
about the outcome. 

The popularity of owning a life com- 
pany or a piece of one took a great 
spurt in 1953. Many new companies 
were formed, most of them in Texas, 
where their spawning was accelerated 
by (1) the miniscule ante required to 
start a company and (2) the fear of 
legislation that would raise the ante. 

All in all, 1954 in life insurance has 
been a year full of what newspaper 
men refer to as “spot”? news. And there 
are plenty of indications that 1954 is 
going to be just as lively. 





Syracuse Managers Elect 


SYRACUSE—John J. Knane, Union 
Mutual, has been elected president of 
Syracuse Life Managers Assn. Other 
officers are Thomas Cantwell, New 
York Life, vice-president; Harry C. 
Copeland, Jr., Massachusetts Mutual, 
secretary; Evan Conklin, Equitable of 
Iowa, treasurer; Harold Scott, Penn 
Mutual, member of executive commit- 
tee. 


State Mutual Shifts Thayer 


Ben G. Thayer, who has been head 
ef State Mutual Life’s group office in 
Cleveland, has been transferred to At- 
lanta, where he will be in charge of 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and parts 
of Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina. 


Award Murder Victim's Proceeds 

BARTOW, FLA.—The former wife 
of a murder victim was awarded the 
proceeds of the victim’s insurance poli- 
cy and his wife was denied a claim 
to the policy, in judgments given by 
the circuit court. 

Mrs. Hytha Marie Edenfield Milam 
Sylvester was granted a summary final 
judgment in her suit against Jeffer- 
son Standard, awarding her the pro- 
ceeds of the policy on the life of E. D. 








Bigness was a bother in various waysMilam, one time racket lord who was 


slain in gangland fashion last May. 
Another order given at the same time 
prevents payment to Mrs. Mary M. Mi- 
lam, widow of the murdered man. The 
beneficiary on the policy was listed as 
Mrs. Sylvester, and although Mrs. Mi- 
lam contended that Mr. Milam had or- 
dered the name of the beneficiary 
changed, the company had received no 
order for such a change. Because of the 
litigation, the company had held up 
payment of the policy. 





Beneficial Life Utah 


Names Barber, Porter 


Beneficial Life of Utah has appoint- 
ed D. Keith Barber general agent at 
Pasco, Wash., and Kenneth W. Porter 
field training supervisor. 

Mr. Barber’s territory will include 
the counties of Garfield, Columbia, 





Kenneth W. Porter 


D. Keith Barber 


Walla Walla, Benton, Yakima, Kittitas, 
Grant, Franklin, in Washington, and 
Umatilla county in Oregon. 

Mr. Barber joined the company at 
Tacoma in 1946. Mr. Porter, who will 
be located at the home office in Salt 
Lake City, went with Beneficial Life 
in 1952 at Sacramento. 





K. C. Luncheon Jan. 10 

Speakers at the all-industry insur- 
ance luncheon of Kansas City Jan. 19 
will include Leonard Milstead, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City CPCU chapter; 
John Darling, president of the Kansas 
City CLU chapter; Earl McGrath, pres- 
ident of University of Kansas City; 
W. E. Bixby, president of Kansas City 
Life; and David Beals, chairman of 
the university. CPCU diplomas will be 
awarded. 





e Nashville General Agents & Mana- 
gers Assn. heard a talk on “Estate 
Planning in Every Day Practice” Ae 2 
William Coles, trust officer of First 
American National Bank. 


Progress of Fellowship 


Plan Told By Ackerman 


NEW YORK—In an effort to provide 
better understanding in college class- 
rooms of “insurance at work,” 46 life, 
fire, casualty and surety companies 
awarded 79 fellowships to teachers for 
study of home office procedures and 
practices during the three years the 
summer fellowship program has been 
in effect. 

Laurence J. Ackerman, chairman of 
a coordinating committee representing 
all phases of the insurance business, 
and American Assn. of University 
Teachers of Insurance, released a prog- 
ress report summarizing the develop- 
ment of the fellowship program. The 
report emphasized that each year more 
and more teachers and companies have 
participated in the program. During 
1953, 33 fellowships were awarded, an 
increase of seven over last year, and 
nine over the previous year. 


Mr. Ackerman, dean of the school of 
business administration at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, pointed out that 
the fellowships embrace individual 
courses of study ranging from four to 
six weeks, the curriculum being ad- 
justed to the interests of each fellow. 
He declared that the opportunity for 
study under day-to-day conditions is 
expected to lead to improved college 
teaching of insurance subjects through 
the development on the part of the 
fellow of a broader knowledge of com- 
pany operations and of current prob- 
lems facing the business. It is also 
expected that the program will help 
build good will for the business. 

Administrative work in carrying out 
the 1953 summer fellowship program 
was performed, under Mr. Ackerman’s 
chairmanship, by a coordinating com- 
mittee composed of Dean Harry J. 
Loman, of the American Institute; H. 
G. Kenagy, assistant to the president 
of Dickenson College; George G. Tra- 
ver, manager public relations depart- 
ment of National Board; Harold K. 
Philips, manager public relations de- 
partment of Assn. of Casualty & Surety 
Companies; John S. Hamilton, Jr., sec- 
retary American Mutual Alliance, and 
Donald E. Lynch, director public rela- 
tions of Mutual Benefit Life. 

Plans for the 1954 program now are 
being prepared. 
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Bankrupt Policyholders Present New Problems 
Because of Untested Changes in 1938 Statute 


Because of the high level of pros- 
perity in the last 15 years life compa- 
nies have been relatively free from 
problems incident to the bankruptcy 
of their policy owners since the pas- 
sage of the Chandler act of 1938 re- 
vising the bankruptcy laws. However, 
if there is a recession the companies 
will find these problems different in 
several respects from what they were 
before the Chandler act became effec- 
tive, Jere T. Tipton, general counsel of 
Volunteer State Life, pointed out in 
his paper presented at the winter 
meeting of the Assn. of Life Insurance 
Counsel in New York City. 

While the Chandler act makes sev- 
eral changes directly affecting a life 
company’s problems when a policy- 
holder becomes bankrupt, few court 
decisions construing the act’s changes 
and added provisions have been hand- 
ed down. 

One change is that the court’s juris- 
diction to adjudge a person bankrupt 
is now vested in the bankruptcy court 
within whose territorial limits the 
person has had his principal place of 
business, domicile, or has resided for 
more of the preceding six months than 
in any other jurisdiction. Previously 
it was the “greater portion” of the 
preceding six months. 

The act also disallows any exemp- 
tion to the bankrupt out of property 
transferred to or concealed by him 
but which is avoided or recovered 
for the benefit of the estate, unless 
the transfer was by way of security 
only and the property recovered is in 
excess of the amount secured. In the 
latter case, exemptions may be allow- 
ed out of the excess. Another section 
prescribes the duties of the trustee, 





including the limiting words, “if 
claimed”, in regard to the trustee’s 
duty to set aside exemptions allowed 
the bankrupt by state law. 

Title to the bankrupt’s property 
now vests in the trustee as of the date 
the petition is filed. Previously the 
title was vested as of the date of ad- 
judication. Another change is that 
availability of the life insurance pro- 
viso is now limited to a bankrupt “who 
is a natural person.” One completely 
new provision in the act defines and 
limits the conditions under which a 
person may deal with the bankrupt 
and his property after bankruptcy and 
still be protected. 

The rights of a bankrupt to the 
exemptions granted by state law are 
paramount to any claim the trustee 
may have to the policy values. 

One case was cited by Mr. Tipton 
as establishing the rule that if a life 
insurance policy has no cash surren- 
der value, whether through policy 
loans against it or otherwise, the trus- 
tee acquires no interest in it and the 
policy remains the property of the 
policy owner, free of all claims of the 
bankruptcy creditors. Even though the 
policy is assigned by the bankrupt by 
an absolute assignment nevertheless 
it is still subject to redemption. 

It has also been held, Mr. Tipton 
said, that the cash surrender value of 
a policy not exempt under state law 
in which the unrestricted right to 
change the beneficiary is reserved 
passes to the trustee subject to right 
of redemption. Therefore, the cash 
value of the non-exempt policy subs 
ject to such power becomes an asset 
of the estate. 

A question that may arise in the 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
needed by well established Eastern Com- 
pany. Wifl have primary responsibility for 
stimulating and training A&H agents to 
write life insurance. Selling experience 
essential; supervisory experience desirable. 
Will be located in Chicago with some 
travel required. Write age, education, 

experience, 


Box No. V-92, The National Underwriter 
Co., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














WANTED 
Top Life Ins. man to manage Life Dept. 
in So. Calif. office. Large long established 
gen. ins. & mtg. loan Co. opening Life 
Dept. Exceptional opportunity. Box V-83, 
The National Underwriter Co., 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








Want to be a 
Life General Agent? 


Opportunities in Mississippi, Arkansas and Ken- 
tucky (some personal-producing general agent 

Top ¢ Extensive line with 
unique policies and attractive savings plan. 
Set-up ideal for experienced agents who can 
sell and want their own agency. Old line mutual 
legal reserve company. Our men know of this 
4 Write Box V-44, he National Underwriter, 
175 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ul. 














MILITARY GENERAL 
AGENTS WANTED 


No restrictions as to Rank. World Wide Cover- 
age. No War Clauses. Top Commissions. For 
more information write to Box V-97, The Nation- 
al Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., 

Chicago 4, Ill 








ATTENTION 
MR. COMPANY PRESIDENT 


Would you like intimate and efficient H.O. 
supervision of your agencies in the Central 
States Area by a successful, practical and de- 








AGENCY MANAGER 


Old Line Legal Reserve, full capital stock com- 
pany desires services of a man capable of 
building and maintaining an Agency. Only two 
whole line companies domiciled in this — 
Opportunities unlimit Our « gency 
minded. Write Box V-85, The National Under 
writer Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








ble resident agency officer? If so, address 
V-98, The National Underwriter Co., 175 W 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








AGENCY SUPERVISOR AVAILABLE 


Chicago Life Agency Supervisor considering 
move to San Francisco area. 14 years associated 
with Life companies, home office, sales and 
supervisory work. Aged 37—Veteran, wife and 
one child. Interested in developing ees 
in general agency or Fervent supervision 

Life Agency. Address V-96, The National Under- 








writer Co., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 





case of a bankrupt policyholder is 
what, if any, is the liability of an in- 
surer who pays the cash surrender or 
loan value of a policy to the owner 
in the ordinary course of business 
pursuant to policy provisions after 
bankruptcy, but before receipt of no- 
tice that bankruptcy proceedings are 
pending. Cases decided before the 1939 
law gave the answer to this question 
as “none.” No cases have been found 
construing it since the new law was 
passed. 

However, in the Chandler act, a 
time limit is placed on protected deal- 
ings with a bankrupt or his property 
after bankruptcy: (1) adjudication or 
(2) the taking possession by the re- 
ceiver or trustee of the greater por- 
tion of the bankrupt’s non-exempt 
property, whichever occurs earlier. A 
person indebted to the bankrupt or 
holding his property is permitted to 
pay the debt or deliver the property 
to the bankrupt within his time limit, 
if acting in good faith, just as though 
bankruptcy had not intervened. 

e * e 

In one case now pending, the court 
will probably have to consider the ef- 
fect of section 70d on policy loans 
made in good faith by companies after 
bankruptcy and possibly after the time 
limit fixed, but before notice of bank- 
ruptcy. If the law is given its strict 
literal construction it will, in effect, 
be going back to the doctrine that the 
filing of a petition in bankrupcy is 
a “caveat to all the world” and a per- 
son, however innocent, thereafter deal- 
ing with the bankrupt, or his property, 
does so at his peril, Mr. Tipton said. 

This doctrine has been the object 
of much criticism, particularly in cases 
involving good faith payments by 
banks and insurance companies, made 
in the ordinary course of business. In 
the event of such construction, these 
institutions would be able to avoid or 
minimize the possibility of double 
payments only by a prohibitive degree 
of vigilance. 

The alternative construction would 
be for the court to take the position 
taken before the 1938 amendment— 
adopt a strict construction where there 
is evidence of lack of good faith, but 
adopt a liberal construction where in- 
nocent parties have dealt with a bank- 
rupt after bankruptcy in good faith 
and without notice of bankruptcy, and 
particularly where such dealing is in 
fulfillment of an existing contractual 
obligation. 

Factors which seem to be controll- 
ing in cases Mr. Tipton cited are (1) 
that payments were made in good faith 
in the ordinary course of business and 
without notice of bankruptcy; and 
(2) that they were made pursuant to 
pre-existing contractual obligations to 
do so. 

7 e e 

The question seems to include the 
right of an insurance company, after 
default in premium, to apply non- 
forfeiture values for the purpose of 
continuing a policy as extended term 
insurance, after notice of bankruptcy, 
but before the trustee makes demand 
for the cash value. That the company 
has such a right, assuming appropriate 
policy provisions, seems clear from 
previous judicial decisions, Mr. Tip- 
ton said. 

What is the right of the trustee to 
the cash value when he is unable to 
surrender the policy because it is lost 
or destroyed, or in the possession of 
someone, including the bankrupt, who 
refuses to turn it over to him, or when 
for any other reason the trustee is 
unable to surrender it? 

The answer seems to be that if 



















failure to surrender the policy 
jeopardize the company’s interests 
by subjecting it to possible doub! 
liability, the company may refuse 
trustee’s demand for the cash val 
unless the policy is surrendered, 
Tipton said. If, however, no inter 
of the company will be jeopardized 
failure to receive the actual policy a 
the trustee is unable to surrender j; 
the company will not be permitted 
withhold payment of the cash value 
the trustee if he is otherwise entit] 
to it. 

A question confronting a compan 
every time demand is made on it f 
the cash value of a policy is wheth 
the trustee can make a binding and ef 
fective surrender of the policy. 
answer is that he can do so only j 
the surrender has been authorized, 
is approved by the bankruptcy court, 

oe e e 

Another problem that may arise 
who can take advantage of the ri 
given by the amendment to pay 
cash value to the trustee and red 
the policy? The courts have decid 
that no one can redeem it except 
bankrupt, who under the Chandl 
act must be a “natural person.” 

The bankruptcy act confers juris. A. B 
diction on courts of bankruptcy to de- 
termine claims of a bankrupt to 
exemptions, which he must claim an 
when claimed, makes it the trustee’ 
duty to set them apart to the bankrupt! 
In determining the areas of applica- tor of t 
tion of the state and federal laws, the search 
courts hold that the nature and extent) ize at ‘ 
of the exemptions to which a bank. agents 
rupt is entitled are determined by 
state law as construed and applied by North 
the courts of that state. 

However, the manner in which ex- Make 
emptions are to be claimed, set apart 
and awarded, is determined by feder-) Nortt 
al law. In the absence of state court od 
construction, the federal courts place oaee 
their own construction on state ex-) general 
emption statutes. A bankrupt’s right) A, Mc( 
to exemptions allowed by state law) ager in 
is determined as of the date the peti-) shaw, 
tion is filed. While title to exempt charge 
property does not vest in the trustee ‘directo 
nevertheless he is entitled to tempo- ‘easur 
rary possession or custody of it for the! 
purpose of identifying it and so that, 
the bankruptcy court may determine 
the bankrupt’s claim to exemptions. i 











With a realization of the various 
problems that can confront an insur-) 
ance company when a_ policyholder 
becomes bankrupt, the problem comes 
to mind, What can the company 
to avoid entrapment? 

Notice of bankruptcy frequently 
comes to a company before demand! 
by the trustee for cash values. In —_ 
cases it is the practice of one com- 
pany to write the bankrupt and sug- 
gest that he inquire of his attorney 
if the cash value of his policy is ex-} } 
empt under state law and if it has) 
been claimed in the schedules. If the 
policy is not exempt, the bankrupt is 
advised to make every effort to re 
deem it, and the idea of a maximum 
policy loan, if available, is suggested! 
to permit him to pay the trustee the 
amount of cash value. 

In all instances, when the trustee 
seeks the cash value the company 
should insist upon a certified copy of 
the order of court authorizing the sur- 
render of the policy. Except in cases 
where the company’s interests could 
not possibly be jeopardized by the pol- 
icy’s being surrendered, no payment 
should be made to the trustee without 
the surrender. 

Finally, provision could be made in 
applications for policy loans or for 
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Policy wij ,ptaining cash values for a statement 
interests ; ynder oath by the policy owner that 
ible doub pankruptcy proceedings are not pend- 
’ refuse thd ing by or against him. Regardless of 
cash valug whether this would give the company 
idered, any actual legal protection, it might 
no interes} nave a deterring effect on a policy- 
par dized by holder otherwise inclined, through ig- 
| policy ang porance or intention, to ignore his 
irrender it} pankruptcy proceedings when making 
ermitted ty such request. 
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A. B. Olson Retires as World 
Agency V-P, 40-year Veteran 
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is whethey A.B. Olson, agency vice-president 
ing and efy of World of Omaha, has retired after 
olicy. The ~ completing 40 


years in the insur- 
ance business. 
Starting in 1914 
with Bankers Life 
of Nebraska as a 
part-time agent, 
he later opened a 
general agency for 
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Chandleq charge of the 


mn.” ; agency depart- 
fers juris A. B. Olson ment. He joined 
‘tcy to de Guarantee Mutual 


ipt to his Life as agency vice-president in 1935, 
claim and) became a director in 1937, and in 1950 
> trustee’ » retired under the company’s retirement 


bankrupt Mr. Olson for three years was direc- 
f applica tor of the old Life Insurance Sales Re- 
laws, the search Bureau and aiso helped organ- 
ind extent) ize at Omaha one of the first general 
. a bank. agents and managers associations. 


mined by 
plied bY North American Life 
which ex Makes High-Level Shifts 


set apart 
by feder- North American Life of Canada has 
fate court. made several changes on its senior de- 
irts place partmental officer level. They include 
pre George Ryrie, appointed to asssitant 
ate €X-) general manager and chief actuary; J. 
pt’s right) A. McCamus, assistant general man- 
state law) ager in charge of agencies; M. A. Brad- 
the peti-) shaw, assistant general manager in 
> exempi charge of investments; E. H. Hanley, 
e trustee director of agencies; A. S. Burton, 
0 tempo-, treasurer; E. D. Gibb, actuary, and D. 
it tow the! T. Weir, underwriting executive. 
1 ' These men will work with J. S. Kil- 
SO that _ gore, general counsel and secretary, 
letermine) and W. J. Burgar, comptroller. 
iptions. © 











various Union Labor Ups Two 


an insur- George Holland, vice-president in 
icyholdet’ charge of investments of Union Labor 
m comes) Life, has been named vice-president 
pany do; and financial coordinator. He will 

have additional responsibilities in 
-equently volving the financial operations of 
demand : 
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the company. He has spent his entire 
business career in insurance. He join- 
ed Union Labor Life in 1942 as an 
accountant, and became assistant 
treasurer. In 1952 he was named vice- 
president. 

Joseph Malzo, mortgage office, be- 
comes vice-president and mortgage of- 
ficer. He joined Union Labor Life in 
1935, was appointed cashier in 1940 
and mortgage officer in 1945. In 1951 
@ was president of Society of Resi- 
dential Appraisers. 
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or for 
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Promote Home Life Men 


in Agency Department 

William W. Stewart, Jr., David H. 
Vanderwart and Benjamin E. Herr- 
mann have been 
named assistant 
managers of agen- 
cies by Home Life. 

Mr. Stewart and 
Mr. Vander wart 
will each be re- 
sponsible for a 
group of company 
agencies. Mr. 
Herrmann will be 
responsible for 
general adminis- 
tration of agency 
facilities and of- 
fice personnel. 

Mr. Stewart be- 
gan his career at Home Life in 1948 
as a college trainee. He specialized in 
a study of Home Life’s agency selec- 
tion procedures and later became 
an agent in New York City. In 1952 he 
returned to the home office as assist- 
ant to the manager of agencies to ad- 
minister the company’s agent selection 
program and other phases of agency 
department administration. 

Mr. Vanderwart is also a product of 
Home Life’s college recruiting and 
trainee program. He joined the agency 
department in 1946 and concentrated 
on various personnel projects. After 
marine corps service he returned to 
Home Life in 1951 and in 1952 was 
named assistant to the manager of 
agencies. He has been in charge of re- 
cruiting of new organization and oth- 
er activities of the agency department. 

Mr. Herrmann joined the company 
in 1937 and, after training in the home 


W. W. Stewart 





B. E. Herrmann 


D. H. Vanderwart 


office, was assigned to the agency de- 
partment. He transferred to the Wash- 
ington, D. C., agency in 1941 as cashier 
and then served for a time in the New 
York collection office. He returned to 
the home office in 1943. After air force 
service he returned to the agency de- 
partment in 1946 and was appointed 
field administrative assistant in 1951. 





Ensley District Manager 


Carl L. Ensley, training consultant 
in Prudential’s main home office in 
Newark, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the company’s South Hills 
(Pittsburgh) district, succeeding 
George M. Gump, who now heads the 
Horseshoe Curve (Altoona, Pa.) dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Ensley joined the company as 
an agent at Greensburg, Pa., in 1945 
and became staff manager there in 
bet He joined the ‘home office in 
1952. 





Continues Calendar Series 

During the holiday season this year 
Connecticut Life released 100,000 
fine art calendars featuring 12 full-col- 
or reproductions of paintings by fam- 
ous American artists. They depict vari- 
ous parts of the country during the dif- 
ferent seasons. It is now 15 years since 
the company began publishing the ser- 
ies of calendars in cooperation with 





the American Artists Group, presenting 
the work being done by foremost con- 
temporary artists. 


Bankers Nat'l Revises 


Juvenile, Cuts Term Rates 

In the first of a series of announce- 
ments on new or revised practices and 
policies, Bankers National Life has in- 
troduced a new jumping juvenile pol- 
icy, an increase in the cash values of 
its preferred risk ordinary life policy, 
and a premium reduction on all term 
policies. 

The jumping juvenile plan, issued 
from 0 to age 14, provides that each 
$1,000 of insurance issued before age 
14 becomes $5,000 of endowment at 
age 55 automatically at age 21. The 
juvenile guaranteed estate, as it was 
formally known, provides for a refund 
of the standard annual premium for 
death prior to age 21 and waiver of 
premium for the death or disability of 
the applicant. The policy is written 
non-medically. 

Effective Jan. 1, the cash values and 
nonforfeiture values of the preferred 
risk ordinary life policy will be higher 
at all years and will be equal to the 
full net level reserve at the 20th year 
and thereafter. There will be no 
change in premiums. 

Also effective Jan. 1 will be a new 
schedule of premium rates applying 
to all term contracts and providing 
lower premiums at the great majority 
of ages. A new dividend scale, appli- 
cable to term policies, will also be 
introduced. The changes will pertain 
to preliminary term, annual renew- 
able term to age 65, five year term, ten 
year term, level premium term to age 
65, guaranteed provider reducing term 
and 20 year term. 








Wilson Gets Higher Status 


W. F. Wilson, manager of the Corpus 
Christi unit of the 
J. L. Lawrence 
agency of Lincoln 
National Life, has 
been named gen- 
er agent at Corpus 
Christi. 

Mr. Wilson en- 
tered life insur- 
ance with Lincoln 
National Life in 
1947 in the Pana- 
ma Canal zone. He 
went to Corpus 
Christi in 1951. He 
is a navy veteran. 


W. F. Wilson 





e Union Life of Arkansas has been 
licensed in Georgia, Alabama and 
Kansas, bringing to six the number of 
states it entered during 1953. It now 
operates in 15 states. 





W. J. Adams, A. H. Lemmon 
Get Canada Life Promotions 


Canada Life has appointed W. J. 
Adams vice-president and secretary, 
and A. H. Lemmon vice-president and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Adams joined the company in 
1925, serving successively as mathe- 
matician and _ associate secretary, 
comptroller and secretary and assist- 
ant to the president and secretary. A 
fellow of Society of Actuaries, he is 
a past president of both Life Office 
Management Assn. and Life Insurance 
Institute of Canada. 

Starting with the company in 1928, 
Mr. Lemon served as secretary of the 
bond department and assistant treas- 
bb before being named treasurer in 
1946. 

Canada Life also has named J. Q. 
Strong executive assistant. During his 
25 years with the company he has 
served as secretary of the agency de- 
partment, assistant superintendent and 
for the past five years as comptroller 
cf agencies. 





Lead N. Y. Scout Drive 
Life Insurance Units 


NEW YORK—Stanton G. Hale, vice- 
president and manager of agencies of 
Mutual Life and chairman of the in- 
surance division of the 1954 finance 
campaign of the Greater New York 
Councils of the Boy Scouts, has an- 
nounced the names of the chairmen of 
the four committees comprising the 
insurance division. On the life side are 
Paul A. Norton, regional vice-president 
New York Life, who is chairman of 
the life insurance executives commit- 
tee, and George M. Selser, vice-presi- 
dent United States Life, who heads the 
committee on life insurance agencies. 

A vice-chairman has been named in 
each home office to be responsible for 
the campaign there. Life home offices 
are under the supervision of Mr. Nor- 
ton and William J. Barrett, secretary 
of Metropolitan Life. 

The councils seek $857,300 to reha- 
bilitate recreational facilities, train ad- 
ditional volunteer leaders, and take 
care of the operating needs for the 
year. The drive opens officially Jan. 6 
at the traditional “dawn patrol” break- 
fast at the Waldorf-Astoria, where 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, will 
be the principal speaker. 





Pru. Keeps Dividend Scale 


Prudential’s 1954 dividend scale for 
policies having anniversaries in Jan- 
uary and February will apply through- 
out the balance of the year. The scale 
calls for increased dividends on most 
policies issued since the beginning of 
1942 and a continuation of the 1953 
scale, and increase over 1952 rates on 
older policies. 





confidence. 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEEDS A MAN 
CAPABLE OF ASSUMING ENTIRE CHARGE OF ITS 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


This Company has the location, age and financial strength to give 
a great opportunity, and yet is small enough to give a good man a 
chance to get credit for his full results. He should be from 35 to 
45 years of age, with at least ten years’ experience in this field. 
If interested, we would be glad to have essential details in 


E. H. Henning 
President 

211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6 
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Soft Answer to Policyholder’s Beef 
Turneth Away Wrath and Him into Agent 


NEW YORK—A courteous and good- 
humored answer to a letter from a 
crotchety policyholder can do a lot but 
who’d expect it to impress the policy- 
holder so favorably that he would 
decide to become an agent of the 
company? Yet that’s what happened 
when an irate insured blew his top in 
a letter to President Louis W. Dawson 
of Mutual Life and got back a reply 
that not only turned away his wrath 
but made him feel that Mutual was a 
good company to work for. 

The man so changed his feeling to- 
ward the company as a result of the 
correspondence that he signed up as an 
agent. 

What irked the policyholder in the 
first place was the personally signed 
welcome letter that Mr. Dawson sends 
to all new policyholders. The policy- 
holder liked the letter all right but it 
annoyed him that it referred to the 
agent who had sold him the policy as 
“KE. Schmidt” instead of using his full 
first name. 

With fictitious names used for the 
policyholder and agent so as not to 
embarrass them, here is the correspon- 
dence between the policyholder and 
Mr. Dawson. 

‘Dear Mr. Dawson: 

“T assume you are a man of average 
intelligence because of the position you 
occupy. This would indicate that you 
have met some educational require- 
ments. It would appear to me that in 
your haste to get to the golf course, 
you apparently don’t read carefully 
that to which you affix your signature. 

“Tf, in my business, I were to send a 
letter, and refer to a representative of 
my company by initial and surname, 
without the minimum of respectful ex- 
pression, my first thought would be 
that I, or the person transcribing the 
letter, had suffered a mental lapse. 

“From the information I have been 
able to assemble, your company is an 
excellent one with competent person- 
nel. This I gathered from my contact 
with Mr. Edgar Schmidt, to whom you 
refer as E. Schmidt. In my conversa- 
tions with Mr. Schmidt I am quite 
sure no reference was made to you as 
L. Dawson, although it apparently 
would be justified. 

“As a rule I do not waste my time 
writing letters which will end up in 
the waste basket. However, it being 
one of those days, and because I am 
endowed with the blessings of a de- 
mocracy, I have complied with the 
last sentence of your attached letter. 

“Kinda silly of me, isn’t it, Louie? 

“Best regards, 

Robert A. Turner” 

Upon receiving this letter, Mr. Daw- 
son wrote the policyholder again: 
“Dear Mr. Turner: 

(R. Turner, that is!) 

“Your letter of July 26th brightened 
my first day at the office after I re- 
turned from a short vacation. 

“T agree that the name ‘E. Schmidt’ 
sounds rather abbreviated. But in pre- 
paring these notes of welcome to new 
policyholders, we have to be guided by 
the wishes of the field representative in 
question. Mr. Schmidt’s agency office, 
in asking us to send the welcome letter 
to you, could have directed us to give 
his name in any way he wanted it to 
appear. Unfortunately, they directed 
us to refer to him as E. Schmidt. 


“If I had presumed to change “E” to 
Edgar, because I liked it better, or be- 
cause I thought you might like it bet- 
ter, then I might have gotten a letter 
from Mr. Schmidt’s office, saying that 
he hates the name of Edgar, and why 
can’t we please use his name in the 
form requested! 

“IT am sorry you were upset by the 
incident. The best I can do, under the 
circumstances, is to give you permis- 
sion to refer to me, any time you wish, 
as ‘L. Dawson’—which I hereby do. 

“T wish it were true that this inci- 
dent occurred because I was rushing 
off to a golf course. That would be a 
simple and understandable excuse. 
But I haven’t found out how to run a 
life insurance company and still find 
time to play any golf at all. 

“Please do not feel too badly about 
us. At least we tried to make you feel 
welcome as a new policyholder. In 
spite of the unsatisfactory start, I hope 
that we grow on you as time goes on. 

“Sincerely, 
L. Dawson” 

The policyholder replied: 

“Dear Mr. Dawson: 
(to me, L. Dawson, as authorized) 

“You have been tried and found 
true, and I accept my deserved chas- 
tisement. 

“In all fairness, I confess that after 
reading a copy of my original letter, 
I find I slightly nauseate myself. 

“You are a gentleman, and I shall 
endeavor to be a good policyholder. 
Please forgive my snide remarks and 
accept my apology. 

“Should you, however, have occa- 
sion to visit my town, I would be 
honored to have you as my guest at the 
golf course, inasmuch as I am now 
going to take up that game and dis- 
continue writing letters. 

“Most respectfully, 
R. Turner” 

Mr. Dawson concluded the corres- 
pondence with the following note: 
“Dear Bob: 

“I wish all hot weather correspon- 
dence could end as well as ours. 

“IT surely will drop in to see you if 
I come to, or near, your town: and I 
hope that you will stop in to see us if 
you. come to NewYork. 





Buffington Joins Franklin 


Kenneth E. Buffington has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Camden, 
Me., for Franklin Life. Mr. Buffington 
entered the general insurance business 
in 1947 at Danielson, Conn., and in 
1952 moved to Camden where he be- 
a an agent for the Union Mutual 

ife. 





Mrs. Luke Markey, secretary to D. C. 
Insurance Superintendent Jordan has 
won a contest sponsored by Hecht Co., 
D. C. department store. With her moth- 
er, she is taking a two-week trip by 
air to Europe, including touring several 
countries there. Miss Marie Cosini, as- 
sistant license clerk in the department, 
has been nominated by the Puerto Ri- 
can resident commissioner and has 
been selected “princess” to represent 
her native island at a “ball of the 
states”. 





e Provident Life of North Dakota now 
is licensed in Wyoming, bringing to 
eight the number of states in which it 
operates. 
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‘PITIFUL CASE. DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR---- 
THINKS HE UNDERSTANPS SECTION 213.” | 








Estes Shows Value 
of Talking Conversion 
When Selling “Term” 


The value of suggesting conversion 
at the very moment term insurance is 
discussed is told by Nick Estes of the 
Wellborn Estes agency, Clayton, Mo., 
of Occidental of California, in his com- 
pany’s publication, “Pulse.” 

One of Mr. Estes’ examples, drawn 
from his own experience, concerns a 
man who was paying 4% interest on 
his $40,000 building loan. Mr. Estes 
convinced him that an Occidental plan, 
at 5%, would assure the man’s wife 
a debt-free existence should he die 
before the loan was paid off. 

Should the loan be paid off success- 
fully, however, Mr. Estes told his pros- 
pect, his 5% term plan could be con- 
verted to permanent life insurance, 
thus guaranteeing his insurability at 
a later date when his health might 
force a rejection of his application. 

In another situtation Mr. Estes was 
again able to show the value of con- 
version. This concerned a company’s 
indebtedness to the widow of its pres- 
ident. Mr. Estes’ plan permitted the 
company to pay off serial notes held 
by the widow under an arrangement 
which offered an option to purchase a 
permanent business plan at a later date 
when the cash was available. 

When the notes were nearly all paid 
off, the money which had been going 
to the widow was diverted, under the 
terms of the conversion clause in the 
policy, to finance the company’s stock 
purchase plan. 





New State Mutual San Diego Unit 


Harold W. Dougher, general agent 
at Los Angeles for State Mutual Life, 
has opened a San Diego office. Monroe 
Clark and Rodney G. Vandeneynde 
will be associated with the new office. 
Mr. Clark has been with State Mutual 
since 1947 as an agent in San Diego. 
Mr. Vandeneynde, recently separated 
from the navy, joined State Mutual at 
Portland, Ore., in 1948. 





Standard, Ore., Dividends Up 
Standard of Oregon will increase its 
dividend payments in 1954 to a total 
of about $680,000, or 15% above 1953. 
This is the second dividend increase in 


three years. 

Interest payments on settlement pro- 
ceeds left with the company also are 
being increased. On withdrawable 
funds, the new rate is 24%% and on 


non-withdrawable, 3%. i 





L. J. Ackerman Elected 


Insurance Teachers Head 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 
session were Frank Lang, research di- 
rector of Assn. of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, and S. Rains Wallace, Jr., 
research director of Life Insurance 

Agency Management Assn. 

Monday’s session was held jointly 
with the American Statistical Assn. 
and the American Public Health Assn. | 
It was a follow-up on mortality inves-— 
tigations. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to) 
talks on the basic life insurance course” 
in the college curriculum. Luncheon 
speaker Tuesday was Insurance Su- 
perintendent Bohlinger of New York 
who talked on compulsory automobile 
insurance. 

The business session Tuesday after-_ 
noon was conducted by Clyde M. Kah-— 
ler, Wharton school, association presi- | 
dent. 





Mr. Wallace reviewed research ac- 
tivities in various life company asso- 
ciations. Discussing LIAMA research, 
he mentioned that job satisfaction and 
morale are receiving considerable at- 
tention in an endeavor to discover the 
relationship between stated job satis- 
faction in various areas and perfor- 
mance. He said that “already our work | 
is raising serious questions about the 
oversimplified axiom that good mo- 
rale means good performance.” 

At the same time that this work 
continues on agents, LIAMA is attack- 
ing similar problems in connection 
with supervisory personnel. Here 
progress has been greatly impeded by 
the seriousness of the criterion prob- 
lem--the difficulty of making reliable 
and fair estimates of the degree of 
success or failure of a particular su- 
pervisor or manager, he said. Since 
the validation of any selection, train- 
ing, supervisory or morale procedure 
involves relationship with such a cri- 
terion, LIAMA is now putting major 
emphasis on this for the supervisory 
personnel and is exhaustively reap- 
praising the agent criteria thus far 
available. 
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A company that depends upon the same number of agents 
to produce a satisfactory volume of business each year is not even 
i standing still or holding its own. It is falling behind the procession. 
Sound and certain growth comes only to the company that 
has a plan for increasing the number of agents representing it. 
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- « « FOR GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS the Service provides: 


4. continuous organized material unexcelled for training purposes because 


it not only covers 40 weeks of controlled study, including field assign- 
ments and thought-starting questions, to help in the organization and 
motivation of new men, but continues indefinitely to provide stimulation 
and self-training after the 40 weeks of supervised study. The Training 
Manual edited for use with the D.L.B. AGENT'S SERVICE, is flexible 


so that it can be used in any company's program. 

continuous up-to-date source of inspiring new selling ideas and field-tested 
methods for agency meetings and bulletins, and for keeping underwriters 
on the selling track. 

continuous up-to-date production aid to help you develop career life 


underwriters who are better informed . . . more skillful . . . more self- 
confident ... and who can go out and earn more money! 


continuous problem-solver and morale-builder to help you help under- 


writers get greater frequency of sales, even during early months in the 


business. 


+ » » FOR CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS the Service provides: 


continuous up-to-date source of new field-tested selling ideas and methods 
which help you to become better informed . . . more skillful . . . more 
self-confident . . . and to earn more money! 


continuous problem-solver and morale-builder kept always up-to-date by 
new pages issued each month; it is especially edited to help you develop 
the highly desirable habit of continuous self-education. 


continuous personal production aid . . . hundreds of successful career life 
underwriters have testified voluntarily that the new ideas in the Service 
helped them close 10, 20, and even as many as 30 cases during the first 
weeks after they started to use it! : 


continuous organized course of study that is so flexible it can be used along 
with, or after completion of, the training material offered by any life 
insurance company. 


What You Get 


Three 7x9” loose-leaf volumes containing practical, 
useable selling ideas and methods kept always up to 
date by new pages issued each month. The volumes are 
indexed and tabbed for ready reference under 14 Sec- 
tions: You, Life Insurance, Investments, Prospecting, 
Social Security, Sales Talks, Programming, Selling to 
Women, Motivation-Building Prestige, Objections, Man- 
aging Your Business, Letters-Advertising, Settlement 
Options, Closing. A handsome, sturdy, metal bookstall 
(as illustrated) is supplied with each three-volume set. 


DIVIDEND EXTRA — ODDS & ENDS ... . stimulat- 
ing digest sent as a “plus value’’ monthly to all sub- 
scribers . . . is a special motivating feature of the 
D.L.B. AGENT'S SERVICE. Every month it is filled 
with practical, motivating sales ideas and fresh, grip- 
ping human-interest stories. It contains many facts 
interesting to prospects and policyowners alike. Sub- 
scribers are enthusiastic . . . call it “‘timely!", “help- 
full’, “inspiring!"’, and “‘valuablel”’. 


Guaranteed! 


If for any reason you are dissatisfied with this Service, 
return it within thirty days from date of your order 
and the price paid, plus the postage, will be refunded 
without question. This special money-back offer 
assures complete satisfaction. 


Write on your letterhead for your “approval” set today! 


D.L.B. AGENT’S SERVICE 


Department of: THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER COMPANY 


420 East Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





